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LIST OF DEFINITIONS, ABBREVIATIONS AND HEAT VALUES 


DEFINITIONS 

Atlantic Provinces —New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland 

Dual Fuel System —a space-heating system designed to burn either gas or oil 

Fuel Cell —electrochemical devices that convert chemical energy directly 
into electrical energy 

Frontier Areas —the West Coast, the Arctic Islands and offshore, Hudson Bay, 
the Atlantic offshore, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Gaspé 

Heavy Water —water in which the hydrogen is entirely heavy-hydrogen hav- 


ing a mass number of 2 instead of 1. Also called deuterium 
oxide (D20O) 


Interruptible Service—service supplied to a customer which may be interrupted at 
the discretion of the distributing company or under certain 
circumstances specified in the service contract 


Lower ‘‘48’’ States —Continental United States excluding Alaska 


Liquefied Natural —the product of liquefaction of natural gas consisting mostly 
Gas of methane in liquid form 


Maritime Provinces —New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island 


Natural Gas Liquids—liquid hydrocarbon mixtures recovered from natural gas dur- 
ing processing: includes natural gasoline, condensate and 


LYG's 
Peak Shaving —supplying gas to a system from an auxiliary source during 
periods of maximum demand 
Prairie Provinces —Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
United States PAD 
District —Petroleum Area for Defence 
West of Ottawa —that portion of Canada to be substantially supplied with 
Valley products derived from Canadian crude oil under present 


national oil policy 


Western Canada —the northern part of the great North American Interior Basin 
Sedimentary Basin which runs from the Gulf of Mexico to the Beaufort Sea. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Btu —British Thermal Unit. The amount of heat equivalent to 251.996 IT 
(International Tables) calories or 778.26 foot-pounds 

DBS —Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 

DC Cables—Direct current cables 

GWH —Gigawatthour—1,000,000 kilowatthours (K WH) 

HFO —Heavy fuel oil 

LNG —Liquefied natural gases 

LEG —Liquefied petroleum gases; propanes, butanes and propane— butane 
mixes 

MBbls —Thousands of barrels 

MB/D —Thousands of barrels per day 
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LIST OF DEFINITIONS, ABBREVIATIONS AND HEAT VALUES 


ABBREVIATIONS (Cont.) 


MMB/D —Millions of barrels per day 


Mcf —Thousands of cubic feet 
MW —Megawatt 

NGL —Natural gas liquids 
N.W.T. |—Northwest Territories 
Gel Ws —Yukon Territory 


HEAT VALUES 


Petroleum (Btu’s per barrel) Btu's 
DODANE een oe IS CAM H Ulg wale geerals tals Matidna. bras owe 5 Wai 3,850,000 
LGU L ne eect ata eet es eee OTe roy, peas 4,305,000 
PCE ee CLARO Toh oto ne 5 CO ee tke Re he oe. d be A 2S Regie 4,000,000* 
PS IATA COLNE a Ae A Oe Cee aN Ge Ua I A oils lates haw oe ba hacetees 5,050,000* 
PV TOL ONE rma ITI@ Ee tu MEE e 2 recoil og SN a oe hin sie wae A ates ‘eels ae 5,222,000* 
ADE ANS peers ce Uae eRe a Wid we Suelo Heal ade els WORla woe OS RN 5,414,500* 
IST CRoM GestOVe OTT as in Li Wale diy Rtn aah Aleks Reel Wi se walk 5,677,000* 
ieee erbiat PietOile Pee aay hs tl tie On Bote on eV aied glabads 5,827,500* 
lo ea eho) | (O71 Ls AAR Seelam ea CO AG AUN es a a 6,293,000* 
PBR Gr Ie UC Or LOSSES Misia en ate yard wt bree e bn sie rd ae 5,827,500* 

BV ATS CITIES DEY AVIOL Vora hens Weve ss 4 6: 8Ris Rinie atnace wig 1,035,000 

Natural Cras POrecast: Period cms BOs 4 dae bn a Ra we ee ee 1,000,000* 

Fictivicny (biis per kwh Of Usey ge O00 64 vn sen sha 6 vn hes ane 8 3,412 

Hydro-Electricity (Btu’s per kwh Output)... 0.0... 0c cc ewww neces 10,000* 

Nuclear-Electricity (Btu’s per kwh Output)... 0... 0... cee ee 10,000* 

COREL Seber 101 OF UO LOB) 8 ais 5 sine eo kad ans Ea wk See we 
Oe Ot OAL te re ee ic ok aha SIRs ydiwla ale Have Ue. 2 ee Ce ee 26,200,000* 
Steet TOUS 1, 0! bie. 5 bu ork oe «ee CR cls Ce ig SANE eek ik 19,000,000* 
PU TORE AE. et is he Voss ata nyt ce abated isi hp phi atd am br 14,000,000* 


Source: Interdepartment Advisory Committee on Energy Statistics, 1962, Mines and Technical 
Surveys. 

*Heat Values used to determine Primary Energy Requirements for the forecast period. 

Note: The following products or energy uses are considered as primary energy requirements: 
Petroleum Fuels: L.P.G., Aviation gasoline, Turbo fuels, Motor gasoline, Kerosene and stove oil, 
Diesel fuel, Light fuel oil, Heavy fuel oil, and pipe lines, Refinery fuel and losses. 

Natural Gas: Net Sales, pipe line fuel and losses, and field and plant use. 

Coal and Coke: Domestic demand including losses in production. 

Hydro-Electricity: Total hydro generation by industry and utilities plus 0.75 per cent of net generation 
for station service. 

Thermal-Electricity: Total thermal generation by utilities plus 6.5 per cent of net generation for 
station service. 
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I commend the National Energy Board for its initiative in under- 
taking this long range energy forecast. Such forecasts, hazardous as they 
may be, can be highly valuable in assessing present energy policies and, 
if need be, in reviewing or replacing them. The publication of this study 
is particularly timely when energy policies on this continent are under- 
going intense review. 

The study deserves attention by government and industrial planners 
and managers concerned with the future of Canada’s energy industries. 
Informed discussion will help all of us who are involved in such matters 
to aim our decisions toward the greatest benefit for Canada from its 
energy resources. 


J. J. GREENE 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources 
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INTRODUCTION 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


This report presents the results of a National Energy Board staff study 
of energy supply and demand in Canada to 1990. The study covers all forms 
of energy in Canada, and probable sources of supply for serving both indi- 
genous and export demand for Canadian energy. 


The primary reason for undertaking the study was to identify developing 
energy trends in Canada as they become apparent and to assess their probable 
impacts over the forecast period. Such assessments are necessary for the 
effective discharge of the Board’s statutory functions, including the deter- 
mination of Canadian requirements and consequently any surpluses of natural 
gas and electricity in relation to applications for export licences. Such fore- 
casts are also needed for the proper discharge of the other regulatory and 
advisory functions of the Board. 


The report is published in the hope that it may be helpful to others 
interested in this subject. While authorizing the publication of this study, 
which has been prepared at its request, the Board does not accept responsi- 
bility for all of the statements and opinions that may be found in it. 


PRESENTATION OF FINDINGS 


Energy demand by market sector (residential and commercial, industrial, 
and transportation) is discussed in Chapters III, IV and V, respectively. 
Chapters VI, VII, VIII and IX deal with supply prospects for Canadian 
petroleum, natural gas, coal and electricity serving indigenous and export 
markets. A summary of the report is contained in Chapter II. 


Appendix A reviews general assumptions including those relating to 
population and household growth. Appendix B summarizes the methodology 
used for estimating residential energy demand, automobile transportation 
energy demand, and electricity supply. Appendix C includes a number of 
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tables which provide more detailed information than is presented in the main 
body of the report. A list of definitions and abbreviations follows the Table 


of Contents. 


THE METHODS AND DIFFICULTIES OF FORECASTING 


Within the Canadian market there are alternative forms of energy avail- 
able to supply the various sector demands. The share indicated herein for the 
respective fuels in the various market sectors are those which, on the basis 
of present knowledge, appear to represent the most likely future distribution. 
Exports of Canadian energy are presented in the form of specific estimates 
where these could be made. Where this was impracticable, assumptions were 
made as to the possible ranges of export demand. 


The evaluation of production was based on methods which varied some- 
what as between energy sources. The supply of electricity and coal was 
analyzed on a regional or provincial basis whereas natural gas and petroleum 
supplies needed a much more general approach. 


Events presently unforeseen will no doubt bring about actual distribu- 
tions different from those portrayed in this report. However, it is hoped that 
the study will contribute to informed discussion and analysis of the prospects 
for energy demand in Canada, and the opportunities for the development and 
use of Canadian energy resources in Canada and elsewhere. 


The approach used in this study took into account both published and 
unpublished information available to the National Energy Board. In the course 
of preparing the demand and supply assessments, members of the National 
Energy Board staff discussed initial projections with representatives of a 
number of organizations including corporations, trade associations and 
agencies of provincial governments as well as other agencies of the Govern- 
ment of Canada involved in various aspects of the energy field. While it is 
not feasible to list all those who contributed knowledge and helpful criticism, 
their assistance is gratefully acknowledged. 
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II 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The general assumptions used in this study are described in Appendix A. 
More specific assumptions are identified in relevant chapters. 


ENERGY DEMAND IN CANADA 


Total Canadian demand for energy is estimated to increase to 9,100 
trillion Btu’s by 1990 which is equivalent to an average annual growth rate 
of four per cent per year from 1966. 


Over the forecast period, annual demand for electricity and natural gas 
will grow at higher rates than the four per cent for total energy; annual 
demand for oil will grow at a slower rate and that for coal will decline. 
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PERCENT 


PERCENT 


FIGURE Il — 1 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF ENERGY 
BY SECTOR AND REGION 


ACTUAL: 1966 ESTIMATED: 1990 
RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTOR 
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ENERGY SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN: CANADA 


Residential and Commercial Energy Demand in Canada (see Figure II-1). 


e Oil will continue to be the most important single source of energy 
over the forecast period. 


e Natural gas and electricity demand will increase in relative impor- 
tance. By 1990, demand for these sources of energy will be close to 
the level of oil demand. 


Industrial Energy Demand in Canada 


e Natural gas, electricity and oil demand in Canada will increase 
substantially by 1990. Natural gas will become the most important 
single source of industrial energy. Coal demand will remain virtually 
unchanged. 


e The relative importance of individual sources of energy will vary 
significantly from region to region (see Figure II-1). 


e Non-energy use of petroleum constituted over eight per cent of 
total product sales in 1966. By 1990, such use is expected to increase 
to 13.5 per cent. Petrochemical feedstock will be the most important 
non-fuel product. 


Transportation Energy Demand in Canada 


e In 1966, nearly 99 per cent of energy demand in the transportation 
sector was supplied by petroleum fuel, the remainder from coal. By 
1990, petroleum fuel will supply the total Canadian energy require- 
ment of this sector. 


e Motor gasoline will continue to be the dominant source of trans- 
portation energy requirements. By 1990, turbo fuel will be the sec- 
_ ond most important source. 


ENERGY SUPPLY IN CANADA 
Petroleum Supply 


Currently the Canadian Government is reviewing its policies relative to 
the importation of petroleum. Any changes in the existing policy will have 
an effect upon Canadian production for Canadian markets. The United States 
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FIGURE Il — 2 


CANADIAN CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 
ACTUAL: 1966 ESTIMATED: 1975, 1980, 1985, 1990 
(MB/D). 
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Government is also reviewing its policies regarding petroleum imports and 
supply arrangements. Future Canadian exports to the United States will be 
related to that country’s import policies and production from domestic sources 
including Alaska. The recent emergence of the Alaska North Slope with 
reserves approaching those of the existing United States conventional industry 
complicates the assessment of the petroleum supply picture of North America 
in the near term (to 1975) although the long term situation is comparatively 
clear in its broad outlines. 


Petroleum markets available to Canadian production were calcu- 
lated on the basis of: 


— three possible levels of petroleum imports into Canada ( (i) con- 
tinuation of the present policy, (4i) imports restricted to 17.3 
per cent of total Canadian demand and (iii) imports restricted 
to ten per cent of total Canadian demand). 


— Alaska North Slope production beginning in 1972 and increas- 
ing alternatively to 1.0, 2.5 and 4.0 MMB/D 


— United States conventional production, excluding Alaska North 
Slope, peaking at 11.0 to 12.0 MMB/D 


— Continuation of non-Canadian imports into the United States 
at the 1968 level of 17.3 per cent of total United States demand. 


Calculations using these assessments clearly indicate a shortage of 
United States petroleum supply especially in the longer term. It was 
assumed that Canadian production would have an opportunity to 
share in supplying this shortage or gap on an equal basis with com- 
bined production from United States sources of synthetic or uncon- 
ventional crude oil and additional imports from overseas. 


The resource potential for Canadian petroleum production was 
assumed on the basis of: 


— Case A — production restricted to the Western Canada Sedi- 
mentary Basin. 


— Case B—conventional production available from “frontier” 
areas, augmented if necessary, by significant additional Atha- 
basca oil sands developments. 


Canadian petroleum production is shown in Figure II-2, based 
on an illustrative case of: 


(i) Continued present Canadian import policy 
(ii) Alaska North Slope production of 2.5 MMB/D, and 


(iii) Other United States conventional production of 11.0 MMB/D 
and 12.0 MMB/D. 
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Natural Gas Supply 


Canadian natural gas production is also dependent on the level of exports 
to the United States. In contrast to oil, it is not expected that overseas imports 
will have a significant impact on markets now served by Canadian gas. 


e Gas markets available to Canadian production were calculated on | 
the basis that there would be no change in the marketing pattern of 
Canadian gas in Canada with the possible exception of a pipe line to | 
Vancouver Island in the mid-seventies. 7 


— current Canadian policy in relation to gas export would con- | 
tinue 


— Production of gas from Alaska would not affect the marketing 
of Canadian gas 


— Canadian gas exports to the United States would increase from 
the current three per cent to a maximum of fifteen per cent of 
United States domestic demand by 1990 to fill part of the in- 
creasing shortage in United States conventional domestic gas 


supply. Yr 


e The resource potential of Canadian gas production was also ex- 
amined under Case A and Case B on the same basis as for oil. 
(See Figure H-3) | 
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FIGURE Il — 3 
CANADIAN NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


ACTUAL 1966 ESTIMATED 1975, 1980, 1985, 1990 
(B CF). 


NET INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 
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SOURCE: APPENDIX C 


FIGURE Il — 4 
CANADIAN COAL PRODUCTION BY REGION 


(MILLIONS OF SHORT TONS) 


MILLIONS OF SHORT TONS 


EASTERN CANADA 


10) 
1966 1970 1975 i980 1985 1990 


SOURCE : APPENDIX C, TABLE 20. 
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Coal and Coke Supply 


e Canadian coal production is estimated to increase over six-fold 
between 1966 and 1990. (See Figure II-4) 


— 


e The bulk of production currently is bituminous although the rela- 
tive importance of this type of coal will decline while that of sub- 
bituminous will increase over the forecast period. 


e Saskatchewan lignite and Alberta sub-bituminous production is 
used for generation of electricity within the Western Provinces. 
Production of bituminous coal in Alberta and British Columbia 
will in the main result from export demand. 


ENERGY SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN CANADA 


e Imports of coal, to supply demand in Ontario and Quebec for indus- 
trial and thermal generation use, will increase from about 17 million 
tons in 1966 to 24 million tons in 1990. 


Electricity Supply 


e Hydro sources accounted for 82 per cent of total generation of elec- 
tricity in 1966. By 1990, its share of total generation will drop to 
45 per cent. Nuclear and, to a lesser extent, coal fired thermal gen- 
eration will increase in relative importance over the forecast period. 


e By 1990, total electricity use in Canada will reach 620 thousand 
GWH as compared with 159 thousand GWH in 1966. 


e Utilities, as opposed to industry, will account for an increasing 
share of total net generation—up from 80 per cent in 1966 to 94 
per cent in.1990; 


e Sources of energy to generate electricity within individual regions 
will shift over the forecast period (See Figure II-5). 


e Installed generating capacity in Canada is estimated to increase 
nearly five-fold by 1990. 


e Thermal generation by utilities is expected to increase at an average 
annual growth rate of 11.6 per cent over the forecast period. The 
main portion of this growth will be nuclear. 


e Nuclear generation, assuming continued use of the CANDU type 
reactor, will involve annual fuel “‘burn-up”’ increasing from 3 tons 
of U30¢ in 1966 to about 4,000 tons in 1990. In addition, a large 
fuel inventory will be required, increasing from 700 tons of U3Og in 
1975 to 7,200 tons in 1990. 


e Installed nuclear capacity will increase from 2,500 MW in 1975 to 
31,500 MW in 1990. 


e Conventional thermal generation by utilities will also grow sub- 
stantially by 1990. 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SOURCES OF ENERGY 
TO GENERATE ELECTRICITY 
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SES LD ENE AND COMMERCIAL ENERGY DEMAND 
IN CANADA 


The energy requirements of the residential and commercial sector were 
the most important segment of total energy demand in Canada in 1966. 
However, over the forecast period the residential and commercial sector 
shows the slowest growth of the three demand sectors. 


Because electricity energy statistics cannot be separated into residential 
use and commercial use, the approach used in this chapter has been to deal 
first with combined residential and commercial demand for energy. This 
discussion is followed by separate discussions of residential energy demand 
and commercial energy demand. 


COMBINED RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL ENERGY DEMAND 


Oil will continue to be the most important source of energy for the resi- 
dential and commercial sector in Canada over the forecast period. However, 
both natural gas and electricity! will grow at much faster rates. By 1990, 
demand for natural gas and for electricity will be close to that for oil. (See 
Figure III-1 and Appendix C Table 8.) 


The relative importance of individual sources of energy will vary from 
region to region and will also vary over time (see Figure III-2). 


The relative importance of energy for residential and commercial use will 
decrease in all but the Atlantic Regions. Natural gas is expected to be the 
most important single source of energy for this demand sector, except in 
Quebec and the Atlantic Regions, which will continue to be heavily dependent 
on oil. Electricity will increase in relative, as well as absolute, terms in all 
regions over the forecast period. 


Ontario and Quebec, the most heavily populated provinces, will account 
for the majority of residential and commercial energy demand, as tabulated 
below. (See also Figure III-3). 


1 Includes electrical energy used for space-heating and for cooking, lighting, air-conditioning, etc. 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL ENERGY DEMAND IN CANADA ar 


S 


The substantial growth in electricity demand in the residential and com- 
mercial sector is indicated in the following tabulation: 


at 


1. Residential Energy Demand} 


Residential energy demand has been analyzed in relation to two classes 
of end-use (i) space-heating (including electrical space-heating) and, (ii) gen- 
eral use (such as water heating, cooking, clothes drying and air-conditioning). 


In the past, space-heating has undergone rather drastic changes in the 
type of fuel and equipment used and in the amount of space heated. Because 


3 As indicated earlier, historical electricity demand in the residential sub-sector cannot be 
determined from official statistics. Therefore, this discussion of residential energy demand is 
restricted to fuel demand by type plus electrical space-heating use. 
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no increases are expected either in the average size of dwelling units or the 
fuel use per dwelling unit space-heating demand has been projected in propor- 
tion to the expected increase in the number of dwelling units. 


General use has much more growth potential, since the great majority 
of dwelling units fall far short of household equipment saturation. Energy 
requirements for purposes other than space-heating are increasingly met by 
electricity. In areas where natural gas is the predominant space-heating fuel, 
it is also used to supply a portion of general uses. Water heating with natural 
gas is well established. However, the demand for natural gas for uses other 
than space-heating appears to be declining in relative terms even in Alberta 
where gas has great cost advantages over other sources of energy. 


The procedure followed in estimating residential energy demand is out- 
lined in Appendix B. On that basis, total residential energy demand (including 
that portion of total electricity demand used for space-heating only) will 
increase by about 50 per cent between 1966 and 1990. During this period, 
natural gas will replace oil as the most important fuel in this sector, and 
residential use of coal will disappear by 1990. 


2. Commercial Energy Demand> 


Apparent 1966 commercial fuel consumption and projected commercial 
consumption were derived by deducting residential consumption from com- 
bined residential and commercial consumption (as reported in the DBS 
statistics) by year. 


In projecting commercial consumption the following assumptions were 
made: | 


(a) commercial demand will increase at a rate of 1 per cent per year 
when measured on the basis of consumption per household; and, 


5 As indicated earlier, historical electricity demand in the commercial sub-sector cannot be 
determined from official statistics. Therefore, the discussion of commercial energy demand is 
restricted to fuel demand by type of fuel. 
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(b) the use of electricity and LPG for space-heating is not significant in 
the commercial sector. 


Based on these assumptions, total commercial fuel consumption is esti- 
mated to increase from about 440 trillion Btu’s in 1966 to 586 trillion in 
1975, and 945 trillion by 1990. During this period commercial demand is 
projected to account for an increasing share of combined residential and com- 
mercial fuel demand — up from 37 per cent in 1966 to 45 per cent in 1990. 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL DEMAND BY TYPE OF ENERGY 


The projected trends in residential and commercial demand by type of 
fuel, by provinces are summarized in Table II-1. (More detailed information 
is shown in Appendix C Table 9). 


Negi 2 4) 


Light fuel oil is the major type of oil used in all areas of Canada except 
the Prairie Provinces. It generally is used in residential space-heating and in 
small commercial establishments. As such it is in direct competition with 
natural gas and electric space-heating. Its growth seems assured only in parts 
of Eastern Canada. 


Heavy fuel oil presently is the second most important type of oil on a 
national basis. Its use is generally restricted to larger commercial establish- 
ments and apartment heating. It faces competition from natural gas and, to a 
limited extent, from electricity. Although natural gas is making great inroads 
in the commercial and apartment space-heating market, the trend to dual-fuel 
installations is gaining ground. With dual-fuel installations, commercial 
establishments are able to purchase relatively low cost natural gas, deliveries 
of which may be interrupted by the distributor. Using this type of arrange- 
ment a more economical use of fuel can be effected, which as a result assures 
a certain demand for HFO in areas where natural gas is otherwise dominant. 
Once again, all the growth will be in Quebec and the Atlantic Provinces. 


Diesel-fuel® currently is the most important oil used in the residential 
and commercial sector in the Prairie Provinces. Increased farm use is the 
main reason for estimated growth in diesel fuel demand. As a result of the 
proportionately large use of diesel fuel in Saskatchewan (and to a lesser 
extent Manitoba) not much further growth has been assumed for these pro- 
vinces. Consolidation of farming in the other provinces should provide impetus 
to increased dieselization. The projected growth in Alberta also is based on 
probable increases in land under cultivation. The overall average annual 
growth rate of 3.1 per cent is considerably higher than for the other oil 
categories. 


In general, the use of kerosene or stove oil, which pour readily even in 
cold weather, is dominant in areas that are subject to severe climatic condi- 


_ ©In many cases diesel fuel and light fuel oil are interchangeable. As a result some difficulties 
arise In preparing end-use classification. 
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tions and which rely on outside tanks. Kerosene and stove oil use is expected 
to decline over the forecast period in all provinces except Quebec and Alberta 
where they will replace wood. 


2. Natural Gas 


Relatively high average annual growth rates are projected over the fore- 
cast period in Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. The Maritimes are not 
expected to have gas service by 1990. No allowance has been made for the 
importation of continuous supplies of liquefied natural gas for base load. 
LNG may, however, be imported for peak-shaving purposes. 


B.: AieCiricity 


Aggregate demand data for 1966 was allocated to the residential and 
commercial sector (and other sectors) on the basis of the last year for which 
a final detailed breakdown is available (that is, 1963). 


For the residential and commercial sector it was assumed that the rate 
of growth will decline slightly over the forecast period, as a result of increasing 
saturation of the market for appliances drawing heavy loads of electricity. 


4. Coal 


On the assumptions adopted for this study, the use of coal in the resi- 
dential and commercial sector will virtually disappear before 1990. 
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TRILLIONS OF BTU’S 


FIGURE Ill — 1 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL ENERGY DEMAND IN CANADA 
BY TYPE OF ENERGY 
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FIGURE Ill — 3 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL ENERGY DEMAND BY REGION 
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IV 


INDUSTRIAL ENERGY DEMAND IN CANADA 


The energy requirements of the industrial sector were only slightly lower 
than those_of_the residential /commercial sector in 1966. Industrial energy 
requirements will exceed those of the residential /commercial sector begin- 
ning about 1975. 


Demand for natural gas, electricity and oil will increase substantially 
between 1966 and 1990. (See Figure J[V-1 and Table IV-1.) Natural gas is 
expected to become the most important source of energy. Annual demand for 
industrial coal will not change materially through 1990. 


The relative importance of individual forms of energy will vary signifi- 
cantly from province to province. In the Atlantic Provinces, electricity use 
will increase in relative importance, largely at the expense of coal. (See 
Figure IV-2). 


In Quebec, electricity will increase in relative importance and will con- 
tinue to be the most important single source of energy. The relative importance 
of oil and coal will diminish while that of natural gas will increase. 
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In Ontario, natural gas will replace coal as the most important single 
fuel early in the forecast period. Electricity will also increase in importance 
significantly by 1990. 


In the Prairie Provinces natural gas will continue to dominate the indus- 
trial energy market through 1990. 


In British Columbia electricity will replace oil as the most important 
source of industrial energy early in the forecast period. However, about 1990, 
natural gas is expected to become the most important source. 


The expected shift in the relative importance of regional demand for 
industrial energy is illustrated in Table IV-1 and Figure IV-3. 


1. Industrial Fuel Demand by Region 


The following discussion deals with demand for industrial fuel excluding 
electricity. Electric energy purchased by industry and self-generated hydro- 
electricity are separately discussed later in this chapter. 


In projecting industrial fuel demand in each province or region, the 
relative magnitude of existing industrial fuel use, and recent historical trends 
were taken into account. In addition, consideration was given to reasonably 
predictable developments which may alter these trends over the forecast 
period. The projections are summarized in the following tabulation: 


Newfoundland’s industrial fuel demand, which is comparatively small, 
was assumed to continue to grow through 1990 at the average growth rate 
of over 6 per cent per year experienced in the 1949-1966 period. 


The current industrial fuel demand in the Maritime Provinces is also 
comparatively small— about 5 per cent of total Canadian industrial fuel 
demand. Overall demand was assumed to grow mainly due to specific pro- 
jects such as the Glace Bay and Point Tupper heavy water plants and expan- 
sion of the pulp and paper industry. Glace Bay will require significant amounts 
of coal beginning in 1969, and Point Tupper significant quantities of oil after 
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1970. In addition, general industrial fuel use was arbitrarily projected to 
increase by 2 trillion Btu’s per year between 1966 and 1970, and by 1 trillion 
Btu’s per year thereafter. 


Except for its use for coking purposes, and in the Glace Bay plant, coal 
is expected to be rapidly replaced by oil in the Maritimes. Oil is the preferred 
fuel. Also, as a result of the phasing out of certain coal mines located in the 
Maritime Provinces, less coal will be available. 


The comparatively large industrial fuel use in Quebec was assumed to 
grow through 1990 at its 1949-1966 average rate of 3 per cent per year. Indus- 
trial use of coal was assumed to decrease by about 50,000 tons annually 
because less Canadian coal will be available and because imported coal will 
not be competitive with heavy fuel oils, particularly in view of refinery expan- 
sions planned for locations in Eastern Canada. Industrial natural gas use 
was related to a load distribution analysis of residential and commercial use. 
Allowance has been made for the installation of natural gas liquefaction 
facilities which reduce amounts of gas available for industrial use during the 
liquefaction (summer) season. No major new extension of gas distribution 
facilities has been taken into account. It was further assumed that oil will 
make up the remainder of industrial demand and that electricity will not be 
used in electric boilers}. 


Industrial fuel use in Ontario was assumed to grow through 1990 at the 
1949-1966 average rate of 3.4 per cent per year. About 50 per cent of total 
coal consumption is used as general industrial fuel and 50 per cent for the 
production of coke. These combined coal uses exceed the use of oil and gas 
on a Btu basis. It was assumed that coal for coke production in Ontario would 
grow about 2 per cent per year through 1990 in line with steel industry coke 
requirements, and that industrial coal demand would drop from 130 trillion 
Btu’s in 1966 to about 100 trillion Btu’s in 1970. It would remain at that level 
through 1990. This 1966-1970 drop is attributed to expected increased com- 
petition from natural gas. It was also assumed that industrial oil use will grow 
more slowly than natural gas use up to 1980. From 1981-1990, it is expected 
that oil use will accelerate. Its competitive position may improve as interrupt- 
ible natural gas availability gradually diminishes. 


In Manitoba, industrial fuel demand is assumed to increase at about 
6 per cent per year through 1971, and at 3.6 per cent per year from 1972- 
1990, or significantly higher than the 1949-1966 average annual rate of 2.8 
per cent. Northern Manitoba industrial development in forest products and 
mining will result in a moderate increase in fuel oil use through 1990. Indus- 
trial use of coal is assumed to decline over the forecast period as a result of 
strong competition from natural gas. 


Industrial fuel use in Saskatchewan was arbitrarily assumed to increase 
at 3 trillion Btu’s per year, primarily as a result of expected further expansion 


3 If surplus (secondary) electricity from hydraulic sources is available where electric boilers are 
installed, periodic use will of course be made of these facilities. 
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of the potash industry. In the first few years of the forecast period, the 3 tril- 
lion Btu annual increase is higher than the 1949-1966 average of over 9 per 
cent per year. By 1990, the 3 trillion Btu increment will be equivalent to about 
3 per cent growth per year. 


Industrial fuel demand in Alberta is assumed to increase through 1990 
at 5.5 per cent ‘per year, the actual annual growth rate experienced in recent 
years. The use of coal and oil is expected to grow moderately over the fore- 
cast period. Natural gas use will increase substantiaily. 


Industrial fuel use in British Columbia is assumed to increase at 6 per 
cent per year through 1990 compared with actual growth of about 7 per cent 
per year between 1949 and 1966. The estimates provide for further extension 
of gas service on the mainland, plus extension of gas service to Vancouver 
Island after 1975. 


No published historical trends are available for the Yukon and North- 
west Territories. It was assumed that industrial fuel demand would increase 
by about 10 per cent per annum through 1990. This increase would consist 
almost entirely of diesel fuel, serving the rapidly expanding activities of both 
the mining and petroleum industries. 


2. Industrial Electricity Demand 


Apparent electric energy purchased (plus self-generated hydro-electricity) 
in 1966, and estimates over the forecast period resulted from the allocation 
of total electricity demand, first by province, or region, then within geogra- 
phical unit between the residential /commercial sector and the industrial sec- 
tor. The method of allocation is outlined in Appendix B. 


The following tabulation shows quantities of electrical energy purchased 
by industry and self-generated hydro-electricity by region or province. 


It was assumed that Newfoundland will be successful in attracting indus- 
tries which require comparatively large quantities of electricity. Maritime 
Provinces’ requirements are expected to grow in line with recent historical 
trends. 


Historical use of electricity in Quebec reflects, among other major ele- 
ments, the requirements of the existing aluminum industry. Since no major 
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new expansion in aluminum smelting is anticipated over the forecast period, 
future electricity requirements will grow at slightly lower rates than exper- 
ienced in recent years. 


Ontario industrial electricity demand is also expected to grow at some- 
what lower rates than historically. In future, secondary manufacturing will be 
comparatively more important than resource-based industries which gen- 
erally are large users of electricity. 


The relatively rapid growth shown for the Prairie Provinces reflects 
anticipated further expansion of the potash industry in Saskatchewan and the 
petroleum industry in Alberta. 


-In British Columbia, growth in electricity demand up to 1975 will be 
substantially lower than historical experience, primarily because no major 
expansion of aluminum smelting is expected. 


_ Electricity demand by industry in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
is expected to grow at historical rates. 


NON-ENERGY USE OF PETROLEUM 


Non-energy use of petroleum covers certain non-fuel products such as 
petrochemical feedstocks‘, solvent naphtha, asphalt, lubricating oils, greases, 
and petroleum coke. Virtually all petroleum coke is used for metallurgical 
‘purposes. 


Non-fuel products constitute 8.2 per cent of total product sales in 1966. 
By 1990, their share of total product sales is expected to increase to 13.5 per 
cent. 


Estimates through 1990 were made for each of these products by region. 
Petrochemical feedstock was assumed to increase at 8.5 per cent per year. 
By 1990, the ratio of petrochemical feedstock to total non-fuel products is 
estimated to reach 62 per cent compared with only 35 per cent in 1966. 
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On a regional basis, the greatest growth in demand for petrochemical 
feedstock is expected to be in Ontario and Quebec. The following tabulation 
shows the actual 1966 and estimated 1975 and 1990 breakdown of non- 
energy product demand by province. 
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TRILLIONS OF BTU'S 


FIGURE TY —1 


INDUSTRIAL ENERGY DEMAND IN CANADA 
BY TYPE OF ENERGY 
1966 TO 1990 
(TRILLIONS OF BTU’s) 


1965 1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 
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FIGURE IV — 2 
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TRANSPORTATION ENERGY DEMAND IN CANADA 


The energy requirements of the transportation sector were substantially 
lower than those of either the residential /commercial or industrial sectors in 
1966. However, by 1990, transportation energy requirements will be only 
slightly less than energy requirements of the residential/commercial sector. 
Virtually 100 per cent of requirements will continue to be made up of petro- 
leum fuel. 


Motor gasoline will continue to be the dominant source of energy for 
this sector (see Figure V-1 and Table V-1). In the second half of the forecast 
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period, turbo fuel will replace diesel oil as the second most important source 
of energy for the transportation sector. 


The relative importance of individual sources of energy will vary from 
province to province (see Figure V-2). Motor gasoline demand will be par- 
ticularly important in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. Total transporta- 
tion energy requirements will grow fastest in Ontario and Quebec (see Figure 
V-3). 


Transportation fuel requirements are examined by use (such as rail or 
marine transport) and by type of prime mover (for example, diesel or gas- 
oline engine). These uses are all grouped under the general category of com- 
mercial, notwithstanding that some aviation and marine fuel use is for private 
and other non-commercial purposes. Conversely the energy demand of the 
automobile was necessarily calculated as inclusive of all automobiles, and 
was regarded as non-commercial, despite the fact that many automobiles are 
used for commercial purposes.2 Fuel demand for use in automobiles was 
subjected to a detailed analysis, which is described in Appendix B. 


In 1966, fuel consumption by the automobile exceeded the total con- 
sumption for commercial transport. However, before 1990, the positions will 
be reversed as indicated below: 


2Because of inadequate statistical data, energy reguirements by use in the general commercial 
category could not be derived by correlating regional fuel requirements with appropriate transpor- 
tation needs. Total Canadian requirements were projected, by extrapolating historical trends, and 
were subsequently distributed on a provincial basis. 
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ENERGY DEMAND OF COMMERCIAL TRANSPORT 


1. Truck Freight 


Trucking constitutes the most important mode of commercial transport. 
Fuel requirements are expected to increase three-fold over the forecast period. 
The relative importance of motor gasoline — the major fuel — versus diesel 
oil is not expected to change by 1990. In arriving at these projections, the fact 
that the volume of freight carried by trucks closely reflects the development 
of a specific region was taken into account. Trucking activity is largely local- 
ized within a province. 


Farm consumption in the agriculture-oriented Prairie Provinces is 
assumed to grow only slightly from the present level. Farming on the Prairies 
is currently responsible for a much higher than average proportion of fuel 
consumption than in other areas. A higher rate of growth is anticipated in 
the urban areas. 


2. Aviation 


Before 1990 energy requirements for aviation transport will become 
second in importance to energy demand for trucking. 


3 Excluding coal use in marine and rail transportation, which use will disappear before 1990. 
Requirements by federal and provincial governments, including those of the armed forces, are 
included in the respective end-use categories. 
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Turbo fuel, which is taken to include all fuels used for aviation other than 
aviation gasoline, is the petroleum product for which demand is growing the 
fastest (see Figure V-1). Turbo fuel will account for nearly all of the trans- 
portation requirements of the aviation sub-sector. Major airlines have vir- 
tually completed the change-over to turbo or jet propulsion. The few re- 
maining piston-engine aircraft are expected to have been retired by airlines 
within a few years. While higher growth rates were suggested by responsible 
sources to the National Energy Board staff, a relatively conservative forecast 
of 900 per cent increase in aircraft fuel requirements by 1990 was assumed. 


Overall Canadian turbo fuel and aviation gasoline growth was pro- 
jected at an average rate of 8.9 per cent per year to 1990, which reflects anti- 
cipated rapid and consistent expansion of airline use for both domestic and 
international travel. Increased domestic traffic will result from a number of 
social, economic and business developments such as rising per capita income 
of the Canadian labour force. 


The use of aviation gasoline in Canada for general flying should decrease 
from about 2 million to 1 million barrels between 1966 and 1990. Because of 
increasing economic activity in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, a con- 
siderable increase in aviation gasoline use is expected in these areas owing to 
the need to use piston-engine aircraft. 


Projected Canadian aviation fuel requirements were allocated regionally 
according to expected air facility developments. ‘Toronto, Montreal, and Van- 
couver are expected to be the major growth centres. 


3. Marine 


Over the forecast period, energy requirements of marine transport will 
more than double. Diesel oil will capture an increasing share of total marine 
requirements. Heavy fuel is used in the transportation sector only for marine 
transport. Since ship propulsion appears to be shifting increasingly to diesel 
fuel, heavy fuel use was projected to grow at only 2 per cent per year over the 
forecast period. 


Between 1966 and 1990 the ports in the Province of Quebec will gain 
from the expansion of both ocean and Great Lakes shipping activity. Growth 
in wheat, coal, and iron ore shipments will have a direct impact on the Ontario 
marine sector. The assumption that bulk export and general Pacific trade will 
develop at a rapid rate is reflected in the relatively high rate of growth for 
British Columbia. 


4. Rail 


Fuel demand for rail transportation is expected to remain as the least 
important among the four modes under the commercial sector, reaching 
only 27 million barrels of diesel oil by 1990. 


Rail and marine fuel requirements are expected to grow at roughly the 
same rate in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. The high rate of growth 
projected in British Columbia is due to the fact that comparatively more of 
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rail freight originating in the Prairies will be exported through West Coast 
ports. The westward movement of bulk commodities involves rail transport 
only whereas a substantial part of eastward movement is routed through the 
Seaway system. 


The increasing role which Canadian railroads may play as a “‘land bridge”’ 
or connection for containerized freight moving between Pacific countries and 
Europe was also taken into account. 


ENERGY DEMAND OF AUTOMOBILES 


Demand for automobile gasoline will more than double between 1966 
and 1990. Forecasts of gasoline consumption by automobiles are generally 
derived from estimates of probable future stocks of automobiles. Two sep- 
arate methods of projecting automobile population in this study are de- 
scribed in Appendix B. For purposes of this study it was assumed that auto- 
mobiles powered by electricity, fuel cells; LPG or LNG will not make up a 
significant portion of the total by 1990. 
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FIGURE V — 1 


TRANSPORTATION FUEL DEMAND IN CANADA 
BY TYPE OF FUEL 
1966 TO 1990 
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FIGURE V — 3 
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PETROLEUM SUPPLY IN CANADA 


This chapter is based upon an assessment of United States petroleum 
demand and supply and the range of Canada’s possible participation in 
supplying this demand, which constitutes the only apparent outlet for Cana- 
dian petroleum production in excess of what can be used in Canada. The 
chapter includes an illustrative analysis of the opportunities for Canadian 
oil production which might be associated with several different rates of Alaska 
North Slope production. 


The chapter also presents several cases for Canadian demand and supply, 
which are based on the following two extreme major premises: 


1. Canadian production comes only from the Western Canada Sedi- 
mentary Basin, or 


2. Canadian production comes from the Western Canada Sedimentary 
Basin and from reserves discovered in Canada’s “frontier areas’’, 
that is, the West Coast, the Arctic Islands and offshore, Hudson 
Bay, the Atlantic offshore, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Gaspe 
(see Figure VI-1 and 2). This extreme assumed maximum marketing 
opportunities for Canadian crude oil production. 


First, however, a review of problems and uncertainties of forecasting 
petroleum supply seems appropriate. 


As indicated in Chapter I, forecasting as a general rule is a very difficult 
undertaking. However, forecasting petroleum supply is particularly difficult 
at this time due to the fact that North American reserves apparently doubled 
almost overnight as a result of recent crude oil discoveries on the North Slope 
of Alaska. 


The timing and magnitude of any future discoveries in one or more of 
the Canadian frontier areas mentioned above could alter existing supply pro- 
jections. Conservative analysis of data available at the time of this study 
indicates that these Canadian areas contain nearly 90 billion barrels of recover- 
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able oil reserves. Any consideration of these areas raises a number of ques- 
tions, for example: 


1. When will large scale drilling activity be commenced to find these 
reserves ? 


2. Which region will be developed first and thereby pre-empt transpor- 
tation investment capital and markets? 


3. Will the regional price structure make one particular region’s re- 
serves preferable to others? 


4. What will be the polices of the Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments respecting domestic production, imports and exports of oil? 


The timing and relative cost of new discoveries and their relative proxi- 
mity to markets could affect both the production levels from developed 
reserves and the rate of finding replacement reserves. As a result, drilling 
activity could be concentrated in particular regions even though some drilling 
activity is currently going on in several of the frontier areas. 


These are, only a few of the many questions that require answers before 
any definitive forecast of supply can be attempted, and a comment on the 
Alaska North Slope discoveries and their possible effects can now be made 
as a starting point. It seems probable that: 


1. the first market for Alaska North Slope production is the United 
‘States west coast where the pattern of oil supply will be substantially 
altered; 


2. Alaska production, in excess of United States PAD District V (west 
of the Rocky Mountains) requirements, will find its way into either 
United States east coast or Great Lakes regions, directly or in- 
directly, whether by tanker and pipe line from the west or the east 
coast, or by pipe line through Canada; and, 


3. Alaska North Slope production will have an impact, depending on 
the size of production, on the growth of Canadian exports especially 
to District V. 


The impact of Alaska North Slope discoveries must not be regarded in 
isolation. Much effort will also be expended to evaluate petroleum prospects 
on the mainland and islands of northern Canada as well as offshore territory 
on the east, west and north coasts. Discovery of northern or offshore oil may 
produce marketing opportunities for Canadian oil elsewhere, e.g., 


1. large scale production in the Northern frontier may make deliveries 
to Montreal economically viable; and, 
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2. Arctic Islands development, discoveries in the Province of Quebec, 
the Atlantic Provinces, or discoveries off the east coast could pro- 
vide, depending on their size, some or all of the requirements for 
crude oil in Eastern Canadian markets and perhaps provide for 
exports to Europe. 


Beyond these broad considerations there has been speculation regarding 
some form of “continental energy policy’. Though the phrase may have 
different meanings for different people, it is frequently taken to mean that 
Canada and the United States should have a similar policy regarding imports 
in order to integrate for mutual benefit the development of resources and the 
crude oil supply pattern of both countries. 


Having acknowledged the hazards of making an oil and gas supply 
forecast, it still remains necessary to attempt to do so. Obviously, the numbers 
will have to be changed to the degree that any of the assumptions are proven 
to be inappropriate. Whatever the nature of the particular changes, the one 
broad certainty is that the present oil (and gas) supply situation will change 
drastically in the next decade. 


UNITED STATES PETROLEUM DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


The analysis underlying this report indicates that United States petroleum 
demand will increase from the 1968 level of 13.4 million barrels per day to 
16.7 million barrels per day in 1975 and to 26.0 million barrels per day in 
1990: 


Total United States imports of crude oil and products from overseas 
were assumed to remain over the forecast period at the 1968 level of 17.3 
per cent of total United States petroleum demand (that is, 2.3 million barrels 
per day in 1966, 2.9 million in 1975 and 4.5 million in 1990). 


United States domestic production was then calculated with the follow- 
ing alternate levels of Alaska North Slope production: 1 MMB/D, 2.5 
MMB/D, and 4 MMB/D. The difference between United States petroleum 
demand and production plus imports from overseas, represents a deficiency 
which in the past has been filled with overland exempt imports primarily 
from Canada. For the future, this deficiency includes the opportunity for 
Canada to supply oil to the United States. Among other possible means of 
meeting the deficiency are a presently unforeseen increase in production in 
the “‘lower 48” states, or United States offshore production, additional im- 
ports of foreign oil, and the development of synthetic or unconventional oil 
supplies from oil shales or coal. 


It seems clear that in the long range (1980-1990), the United States will 
experience a large scale deficiency in supply from domestic sources. It would 
be necessary for the United States to assure itself of 125 billion barrels of new 
reserves by 1990 in order to eliminate this deficiency even assuming overseas 
imports at current rates and Canadian exports at the full “opportunity” 
levels as shown on Figure VI-2. 
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Depending on the circumstances and the assumptions made in respect 
of these alternatives of meeting the deficiency, the “‘Canadian opportunity”’ 
could range from the 1966 level of 386 MB/D to 4,000 MB/D by 1990. 


However, while the long range situation is clear, the nature of the United 
States supply-demand relationship in the near future is not as clear. During 
this period to 1975 petroleum supply will be very sensitive to the ability of 
domestic production from the “‘lower 48” states to maintain current levels, 
the timing and magnitude of deliveries from the Alaska North Slope and the 
rate of imports from Canada. Until recently, it had been generally expected 
that the United States conventional domestic production, without Alaska 
North Slope, would increase to some 12 MMB/D by 1975 and, after a short 
stable period, would gradually decline. However, there is reason to believe 
that the recent disappointing production performance at higher allowable 
rates in Texas and Louisiana may indicate that the oil production rate in the 
“lower 48” is near maximum now and that a peak will occur before 1975 
possibly at a level slightly above 11 MMB/D. The success of oil industry 
efforts to increase “lower 48”’ production and maintain it between 11 to 12 
MMB/D will depend on the impact of Alaska North Slope exploration 
activity, the effect of proposed tax revisions, the effect of possible changes in 
import regulation, and the marketing arrangements for the indicated large 
Alaska North Slope reserves. 


It will require an extraordinary level of exploration effort with corres- 
ponding high success ratios to achieve and to maintain such production at a 
rate of 11 to 12 MMB/D, while at the same time maintaining a reserve to 
production ratio near the current level. To illustrate, at this rate of pro- 
duction it would be necessary to discover in the “‘lower 48” the equivalent of 
a 25 billion-barrel ‘“‘Prudhoe Bay’’ field every six years (60 per cent of present 
reserves); it would be necessary to find the equivalent of Canada’s entire 
current recoverable reserves every two and one-half years; it would be nec- 
essary to increase United States gross additions to reserves by 30 per cent 
above recent experience over a very short period of time. 


When these factors are considered, it is evident that a forecast of 11 to 
12 MMB/D domestic production rate excluding Alaska North Slope is 
optimistic. 


Currently forecasts project Alaska North Slope production to begin 
supplying 400 to 500 MB/D in 1972. A rate of increase of 200 to 300 MB/D 
per year thereafter appears reasonable, resulting in production of 1,200 MB/D 
in 1975 and 2,500 MB/D by 1979, assuming always that sufficient reserves 
(minimum 20 billion barrels) are proven. 


On this basis and using the range of 11-12 MMB/D in production from 
the “‘lower 48’’, Canadian exports to the United States for 1975 will range 
between 1,100 MB/D and 600 MB/D. It is not possible to predict Canadian 
exports more precisely until answers to questions concerning United States 
productive capacity and import policy are available. 
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ENERGY SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN CANADA 


Using the assumptions made about United States demand, total pro- 
duction, and imports of overseas oil, the growing deficiency can be calculated. 
The following tabulation shows the possible ranges under three assumptions: 


Having examined the United States petroleum demand and supply 
situation and having determined that there will be a large emerging supply 
deficiency to which Canadian exports could make a substantial contribution 
(see Figure VI-2), the discussion now turns to the Canadian petroleum de- 


mand and supply situation. 
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CANADIAN PETROLEUM DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


The basic approach followed here is to present two cases. Case A is 
limited to production from the Western Canada Sedimentary Basin, which 
includes the presently producing areas in Canada. It assumes no significant 
production of crude oil from Canada’s frontier areas, or further major de- 
velopments of the Athabasca tar sands. Case A anticipates an accelerated 
growth of the oil industry over the forecast period, assuming a 3.5 per cent 
per year increase. in exploratory effort and a continuation of the average 
success ratio experienced over the past five years. 


Case B assumes that Canada’s hydrocarbon production would satisfy 
all market opportunities that will become available. Unlike Case A, it goes 
beyond production from the Western Canada Sedimentary Basin and assumes 
significant discoveries and production in Canada’s frontier areas. Jt is further 
backed by possible large new tar sand developments in Canada. 


Although there were three cases of Alaska North Slope production 
considered in the foregoing discussion, the ‘“‘middle’’ case of 2.5 million 
barrels per day of Alaska North Slope production alone has been selected 
in order to simplify the presentation in the subsequent determination of 
Canadian opportunity to export oil to the United States. It is recognized 
that actual maximum Alaska North Slope production may be more or less 
than 2.5 million barrels per day. The impact of such higher or lower levels 
on the opportunity for Canadian production can be determined by inter- 
polation. 


Within Case A and Case B some alternatives are presented relating to 
the level of overseas imports into Canada. These levels, which are listed as 
sub-cases to Case A and Case B, are: 


1. continuation of Canada’s present domestic policy (maintaining 
present oil policy line); 


2. imports from overseas at rates similar to those in effect in the United 
States (17.3 per cent of domestic demand); and, 


3. imports from overseas of 10 per cent of Canadian domestic require- 
ments.4 


Sub-case (1) is based on the assumption that there would be no change 
in the present oil policy in Canada. It assumes that the present market west 
of the Ottawa Valley would continue to be reserved for Canadian crude oil. 
It further assumes that transfers and imports into the protected western area 
would be constant at the 1966 level of 22.2 and 41.5 MB/D respectively. 


The assumption in sub-case (2) is that Canada’s overseas imports would 
be reduced to 17.3 per cent of domestic demand. This is the rate which has 
been used for United States overseas imports in the determination of the 


4 This sub-case was established to show the maximum possible market for petroleum to be 
supplied from Canadian production, and hence to provide a “limit test’? for comparison with 
projections of maximum Canadian productive capacity. 
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apparent supply deficiency in the United States. The reduction of overseas 
imports into Canada was assumed to be gradual, declining from an estimated 
50 per cent of Canadian domestic demand in 1970 to 17.3 per cent in 1978. 
From 1978 onward, overseas imports would be stabilized at the 17.3 per cent 
level. 


Under sub-case (3), it is assumed that overseas imports into Canada 
would decline from 50 per cent of Canadian domestic demand in 1970 to 
10 per cent by 1980, as a minimum considering the needs for imported 
specialty crudes and products. The level of 10 per cent overseas imports 
would then be maintained over the balance of the forecast. 


In the interests of simplicity, the discussion of Canadian imports within 
Cases A and B will only deal with sub-case (1), the continuation of Canada’s 
present domestic policy, although the results associated with the other two 
sub-cases are presented in Appendix C Tables 17A and 17B. 


Case A — Canadian Oil Production Limited to 
Western Canada Sedimentary Basin Reserves 


Total Canadian demand for crude oil and equivalents will increase from 
about 1,200 MB/D in 1966 to about 2,960 MB/D in 1990, based on projec- 
tions of refined petroleum products demand (see Table 17A). Crude oil 
imports into Canada to meet refinery requirements east of the Ottawa Valley 
will increase from about 600 MB/D to 1,445 MB/D over the forecast period. 
Domestic production is assumed to increase faster than the, growth in produc- 
tive capacity. By 1980, and for the remainder of the forecast period, produc- 
tion is equivalent to the productive capacity that could be supported by cur- 
rent reserves and the level of exploratory effort and success ratios referred to 
earlier. On this basis, production will increase from about 1,000 MB/D in 
1966 to 4,115 MB/D in 1990. In Case A, therefore, export levels, which are 
the balancing factor, will increase from 386 MB/D in 1966 to 2,600 MB/D 
in 1990. In the early years, these export levels conform to the guidelines of 
the existing United States Oil Import Program. 


The levels of Canadian production under Case A will fall short of the 
‘“‘assumed potential to produce” during the period up to and including 1980, 
if crude oil imports into Canada continue as under the present policy. By 
1985, however, the potential to produce will probably be the limiting factor. 
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This expected development can be observed by reference to the following 
tabulation.5 “‘Assumed potential to produce” is here defined to be the esti- 
mated production level under sub-case (3) which limits imports into Canada 
at 10 per cent of Canadian demand. 


From this tabulation, it is evident that 1980 production under sub-case 
(1) of 2,627-1,927 MB/D is considerably below the estimated production 
under sub-case (3) (or the “‘assumed potential to produce’’) of 3,300-2,733 
MB/D in that year. Thus, imports would appear to be the limiting factor. 
The same would hold true for 1975. However, in 1985 and 1990 respectively, 
the production levels for all sub-cases are the same. In these years, therefore, 
productive capacity would appear to be the limiting factor. 


Case B— Canadian Oil Production from the Western Canada 
Sedimentary Basin and ‘‘Frontier Area’ Reserves 


In the Case B analysis, both domestic demand and import levels are the 
same as in Case A. Canadian opportunity to export oil to the United States 
(100 per cent of the ‘supply deficiency’ in 1968) is assumed to grow sub- 
stantially in absolute terms, but to decline to 50 per cent of the ‘supply 
deficiency’ by 1990. 


On this basis, exports increase from about 386 MB/D in 1966 to 4,000 
MB/D in 1990. Based on these estimated levels of demand, exports and im- 
ports, production will increase from about 1,000 MB/D in 1966 to 5,515 
MB/D in 1990, as summarized below: 


In Case B, market limitations, which are partly caused by Canadian 
import levels, are the major factors influencing Canadian production. This 
expected development can also be observed by reference to the following 


5 Taken from Appendix C, Table 17A(1) and 17A(2). 
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tabulation.® “Assumed potential to produce” of 3,300-2,733 MB/D in 1980 
(represented by production levels under sub-case (3) which assume imports 
equal to only 10 per cent of domestic demand) is much higher than produc- 
tion under sub-case (1) in 1980. 


In and beyond 1980, however, the maximum opportunity to export to 
the United States is reached (that is 900 to 1,600 MB/D in 1980 increasing to 
4,000 MB/D in 1990). Therefore, beginning in 1980, the level of overseas 
imports becomes the only remaining variable affecting Canadian production. 


OVERALL OBSERVATIONS 


The potential of Canada’s frontier areas, earlier itemized as the West 
Coast, the Arctic Islands and offshore, Hudson Bay, the Atlantic offshore, the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Gaspe regions, were reviewed and the ultimate 
recoverable reserves estimated. It is conservatively estimated that there could 
be 90 billion barrels of recoverable reserves found in these areas. 


It is assumed that development of the frontier areas would probably 
inhibit development of the Western Canada Sedimentary Basin. The differ- 
ence in production for that Basin could be as much as | million barrels daily 
between Case A and Case B. This reduction is considered a logical conse- 
quence of the diversion of effort to the frontier areas if these show promise 
for substantial production. 


Early in 1969 the Canadian Petroleum Association issued an estimate of 
the ultimate recoverable oil reserves for Canada as being 120.8 billion barrels 
of crude oil plus 19.6 billion barrels of NGL. Of this total, the Western 
Canada Sedimentary Basin is allocated 45 billion barrels of crude plus 7.5 
billion barrels of NGL for a total of 52.5 billion barrels. 


Allowing for cumulative production to 1990 under Case A and a 10-year 
ratio of reserves to production in 1990 implies that about two-thirds of the 
52.5 billion-barrel ultimate reserves will be found by 1990. 


For Case B, under similar considerations but allowing for a diversion 
of exploratory effort from the Western Canada Sedimentary Basin to the 
frontier areas, it is implied that about 20 per cent of the remaining 87.5 
billion barrels of crude and NGL will be found by 1990. 


6 Taken from Appendix C, Table 17B(1) and 17B(2) 
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NATURAL GAS SUPPLY IN CANADA 


The characteristics of natural gas supply and supply arrangements are 
significantly different from those for oil. This chapter, in addition to showing 
projections of production rates, notes the general supply arrangements and: 
some of the matters unique to gas supply and marketing. The forecast of 
natural gas supply is presented along with the usual cautionary remarks con- 
cerning forecasting. 


Since Canada’s gas production can be calculated by adding domestic 
consumption and exports and deducting imports, these parameters are eval- 
uated. Because gas is exported only to the United States, this study required 
a forecast of United States supply and demand to determine the extent of 
any supply deficiency in that country over the forecast period. 


The general conditions of Canada’s participation in the United States 
gas market are also reviewed. 


PERTINENT BACKGROUND INFORMATION ABOUT NATURAL GAS 


The following discussion deals with natural gas as a separate commodity. 
However, it should be noted that in many ways gas is indistinguishable from 
oil and in certain situations inseparable from it. This is particularly true in 
the exploration, drilling and to a lesser extent, the development phase. Only 
in the most general sense is it possible to suggest that exploration can be 
directed towards finding gas as distinct from finding oil. The usual uncer- 
tainties associated with oil exploration also apply to gas exploration, i.e. in 
what areas will reserves be found and thereby pre-empt markets and trans- 
portation investment capital? What will be the magnitude of the reserves 
found? Can they be produced and marketed at prices competitive with other 
energy sources? 


These considerations have to be evaluated in the light of some distinctive 
features of natural gas as a commodity. 


Natural gas is a relatively difficult and expensive product to transport 
and store. In contrast to oil and its products, gas is stored after production 
only in a limited way relative to production and consumption. By any given 
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means of transport, the cost of moving a million Btu’s is substantially higher 
for gas than for oil. In respect of pipe lines, gas requires much higher invest- 
ment in pipe and compressor facilities, and higher operation costs for com- 
pression and for storage, where the latter is used. Whereas ocean tankers 
provide the lowest cost transportation for oil, ocean transport of gas has just 
recently become technically feasible, and with the expensive ancillary equip- 
ment on shore necessary for liquefaction, cryogenic storage and revaporiza- 
tion of LNG, results in total transport costs substantially greater than those 
for oil. The economic and technical problems associated with LNG facilities 
have so far prevented the movement of major quantities of natural gas from 
overseas sources to North America. Overseas gas imports are thought un- 
likely to grow to major importance for the supply of base load demand during 
the forecast period. In the gas industry long term contractual arrangements 
are normal, whereas in the oil industry short term contracts are usual. 


Both in Canada and the United States gas is subject to much more formal 
regulation than is oil. Both countries regulate exports and imports and inter- 
provincial or interstate transmission of gas. Distribution is regulated by 
Provincial or State authorities. Wellhead prices are not now under formal 
regulation in Canada. In the United States, federal regulation applies to 
wellhead price of gas moving in interstate commerce. 


Notwithstanding Canadian controls on exports, the United States gas 
price structure affects that in Canada. Since exports take a large proportion 
of Canadian gas production, and since exports are expected to increase pro- 
portionately, the linkage between gas prices in the two countries will continue. 


While some areas are predominantly productive of gas, oil and gas are 
generally found near one another, if not actually intermingled within the 
same reservoir. Thus, gas as well as oil, may be found in the potential “‘fron- 
tier areas” as is the case in the Alaska North Slope. Major’ discoveries of gas 
in any of these areas would greatly alter the present gas supply and trans- 
portation systems. Such gas dicoveries would have to be large to overcome 
the inherently expensive operations as well as the transportation cost fea- 
tures already mentioned. 


AVAILABILITY OF UNITED STATES MARKETS 
TO CANADIAN NATURAL GAS 


The following discussion of United States markets available to Canadian 
gas exports touches upon major regulatory and political considerations, then 
proceeds to an analysis of supply and demand balances. 


United States regulatory policies are administered by the Federal Power 
Commission in its control over pricing, interstate gas transportation, and 
imports and exports of gas. In the past the FPC has allowed imports from 
Canada, following demonstration of United States need, adequate Canadian 
supply and inability of domestic United States sources to supply the market 
or incremental market at competitive prices. It is assumed that volumes of 
imports from Canada will increase up to 15 per cent of United States domestic 
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gas demand by 1990. Canadian exports to the United States presently account 
for about 3 per cent of United States domestic demand. 


The synthetic gas industry, while having made much progress, is not yet 
competitive even in areas remote from natural gas supply and adjacent to 
coal supplies. As a matter of policy the United States could limit its depend- 
ency on imported gas from Canada by encouraging the synthetic gas industry. 


These are only some of the regulatory-political considerations in the 
United States scene which could have an impact on Canadian gas exports. 


For purposes of selecting a United States gas demand-supply estimate 
for this study, gas demand was based upon the Future Requirements Com- 
mittee Report of June 1967.1 Gas supply was estimated from a regional 
analysis of the gas potential and checked against the Potential Gas Com- 
mittee’s! estimates of June 1969. It is assumed that the difference between 
United States demand and United States supply (including estimated move- 
ments from Alaska), will be met by overseas LNG imports for peak-shaving, 
synthetic gas, and gas imports from Canada and Mexico. The following table 
indicates the size of the United States gas supply deficiency. 


Some portion of the apparent United States gas supply deficiency may be 
met from presently unforeseen increases in the “lower 48 states’’, perhaps 
resulting from nuclear stimulation or from extraordinary findings in the 
deeper areas of the Outer Continental Shelf. 


Gas movement from Alaska is not likely to become significant before 
1975. The large reserves necessary to justify the expensive large diameter, 
long distance pipe line, and the financing and the construction of such a 
project will, it is assumed, delay gas delivery until about that time. By then 
United States gas demand will be of such size that anticipated Alaska gas 
shipments and Canadian gas surplus will both find a ready market. 


1 Both the Future Requirements Committee and the Potential Gas Committee operate under 
the general auspices of the Gas Industry Committee sponsored by the American Gas Association, 
the American Petroleum Institute and the Independent Natural Gas Association of America. 
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It must, of course, be understood that this projection does not presume 
any specific regulatory decision in particular cases by either United States 
or Canadian authorities. It is simply assumed that Canadian policies will 
continue to enable gas surplus to Canadian requirements to be exported at 
appropriate prices, and that United States policy will continue to enable 
imports from Canada to be made when market requirements can be econo- 
mically met by such gas. 


It is obvious that energy demand and supply are brought into balance 
over relatively short time spans. If gas supply is not available to meet a 
given energy demand or market, that particular market will convert to an 
alternate fuel source and may be permanently lost as a gas market. Therefore, 
very basic to the forecast of gas demand is the assumption of the timely 
development of gas supply to meet the demand. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of gas into Canada, which were small in relation to Canadian 
markets (7 per cent) in 1966, are expected to remain relatively constant in 
physical quantity, decreasing in relative terms. The increasing demand in the 
United States and the forecast surplus in Canada weigh against the prob- 
ability of increased imports. 


CANADIAN GAS PRODUCING CAPABILITY 


Currently Canada’s gas reserves are mainly located in the Western 
Canada Sedimentary Basin where they have been accumulated in a series 
of discoveries in the course of an exploratory program which, although active, 
was primarily directed toward finding oil. Future gas reserves growth could 
continue to occur in line with historical trends, or could occur in the frontier 
areas aS new major discoveries, i.e. of the Prudhoe Bay type. The first type 
of reserves growth permits an analytical assessment of future gas supply. 
The second type of growth is not susceptible to the usual analytical approach. 
However, it would appear that very large reserve pools will have to be found 
in the Canadian frontier areas to permit marketing of such gas reserves 
under foreseeable economic conditions. 


It has not been possible to analyze possible reserves growth in the fron- 
tier areas based upon forecast drilling activity, or any other parameter. 
Ultimate reserves based on volumes of sediments have been estimated. 


Gas supply estimates have therefore been developed according to two basic 
approaches; Case A and Case B. 


In Case A, the 5-year average reserve appreciation in relation to explora- 
tory effort in the Western Canada Sedimentary Basin was projected into the 
future, assuming a 3.5 per cent yearly increase in exploration activity. No 
discoveries in Canadian frontier areas were assumed in this analysis. Case A 
may be considered as a conservative supply forecast based on an extension 
of historical trends applied to proved productive areas. 
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Case B, on the other hand, assumes that large Prudhoe Bay type struc- 
tures will be found in Canada’s frontier areas. None of these areas are as yet 
productive of gas or oil, but they appear to have great promise. 


Case A — Canadian Gas Production Limited to 
Western Canada Sedimentary Basin Reserves 


Under Case A, exports are limited by the gas resources available in the 
Western Canada Sedimentary Basin, as indicated by the following tabulation. 
Gross production is estimated to increase from about 1,340 Bcf in 1966 to 
over 4,900 Bcf in 1990. 


After allowing for shrinkage and plant use, net production will increase 
from about 1,089 Bcf in 1966 to about 4,200 Bcf in 1990. Imports are expected 
to remain constant at 45 Bcf per year over the forecast period. Canadian 
demand for natural gas will increase about 3.75 times over the forecast 
period reaching 2,600 Bcf by 1990. After allowing for production required 
to meet domestic demand, additional production will be available for gas 
exports to quadruple between 1966 and 1990. 


Case B— Canadian Gas Production from the Western 
Canada Sedimentary Basin and “Frontier Area’ Reserves 


Domestic demand, except for pipe line fuel, is the same under Cases A 
and B. Exports to the United States were assumed to increase to an upper 
limit of 15 per cent of United States demand (in 1990, exports are 5,400 Bcf, 
or 15 per cent of United States demand of 36 trillion cubic feet). 
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In order to meet domestic and export demand, gross production will 
have to increase from over 1,340 Bcf in 1966 to nearly 9,600 Bcf in 1990, 
after allowing for shrinkage and plant use, as tabulated below: 


In Case B, therefore, it was assumed that there is no limitation on gas 
production imposed by levels of established reserves. 


The reasonableness of these projections of gross production under 
Cases A and B must be assessed in light of expected ultimate recoverable gas 
reserves. 


Early in 1969 the Canadian Petroleum Association published its esti- 
mate that Canada’s ultimate recoverable natural gas reserves would be 725 
Tcf of which the Western Canada Sedimentary Basin is expected to yield 
270 er. 


The supply component of Case A depends almost entirely on this Region. 
The cumulative production under that Case, plus the necessary reserves to 
protect Canadian demand along with a 20-year protection for the 1990 export 
level, imply that approximately two-thirds of the 270 Tcf of ultimately recover- 
able reserves will have been found by 1990. 


The CPA estimate for the remainder of Canada (the frontier areas) is 455 
Tcf of gas. On the same basis as above Case B suggests that the frontier areas 
should be developed to approximately one-third of ultimate reserves by 1990, 
making some allowance for displacement of exploration activity from the 
established areas. Such a level of development does not appear unrealistic in 
relation to the large supply requirements foreseen in the United States. 
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Vill 


COAL AND COKE SUPPLY IN CANADA 


Canadian coal production is projected to increase from over 11 million 
short tons in 1966 to over 71 million tons in 1990. Currently, Western Canada 
accounts for nearly 60 per cent of Canadian production. Over the forecast 
period, Eastern Canadian production is expected to decline in both absolute 
and relative terms as shown below: 


The bulk of coal production currently is bituminous although the relative 
importance of this class of coal is projected to decline by 1990. This change 
should be accompanied by an increase in relative importance of sub-bituminous 
coal. 
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COAL PRODUCTION IN EASTERN CANADA 


The level of coal production in Eastern Canada is determined mainly by 
government policy and hence is removed from normal interfuel competition. 
The development of an acceptable time schedule for phasing out and for 
stabilization of production depends on the success of avoiding unnecessary 
hardships to the dependent communities. The assumptions used are: 


I. one new mine would be brought into production before 1975, pro- 
ducing perhaps 2 million tons annually; 


2. coal from the new mine would replace imported coal for coking 
purposes; and, 


3. production from the existing mines would decrease and eventually 
stabilize at about 1 million tons per annum. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN WESTERN CANADA 


Saskatchewan lignite and Alberta sub-bituminous production are gener- 
ally related to demand within the Western Provinces for generation of electri- 
city. In contrast, the production of bituminous coal in Alberta and British 
Columbia will in the main result from export demand. Production of the 
quantities forecast should provide significant economic stimulus to the produc- 
ing regions and to the transportation sector. 


EXPORTS OF COAL FROM ALBERTA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Coal exports from Alberta and British Columbia appear to be entering a 
phase of major expansion, as indicated below: 
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In the future, Canadian coal for export will be produced in Alberta and 
British Columbia. The small present export from New Brunswick is expected to 
disappear as a result of conversions to oil by coal consumers in the state of 
Maine. | 


IMPORTS OF COAL INTO ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 


The large projected exports will continue, over the forecast period, to be 
exceeded by imports from the United States mainly into Ontario. Nevertheless, 
the adverse balance should diminish during the latter part of the forecast 
period. 


An increase in imports is expected to supply demand in Ontario and 
Quebec for industrial and thermal generation use. Imports, which were 16.9 
million short tons in 1966, will increase to 23.9 million in 1990. This represents 
an average annual increase of 1.5 per cent. 
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IX 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY IN CANADA 


Electricity supply in Canada traditionally has come from hydro sources. 
As recently as 1966, 82 per cent of all generation was hydro. In spite of very 
large hydro developments that are presently underway on the Churchill, 
Nelson, Columbia and Peace Rivers, hydro generation as a share of total 
generation will diminish to 44 per cent in 1990. Nuclear and to a lesser extent 
conventional thermal generation will increase in relative importance through 
1990. The following tabulations summarize the projected supply pattern for 
electricity. Because electricity cannot be stored, supply is co-ordinated very 
closely with demand. When demand occurs, supply is provided. The average 
annual growth rate in total electrical energy demand of 5.9 per cent to 1990 is 
probably conservative. 
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The electricity supply industry is highly capital intensive. The installed 
generating capacity, which is tabulated below is therefore of significant in- 
terest. 


This chapter summarizes projected electricity supply by type of 
generation and by province. The basis for projecting electricity supply is de- 
tailed in Appendix B. Appendix C Table 19 gives the detailed electricity de- 
mand and supply forecast for Canada. That table also includes a detailed 
estimate of the installed capacity for each province. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BY TYPE OF GENERATION BY PROVINCE 


Electricity supply by type of generation was studied for each province. 
The forecasts of demand by province, which are discussed below, were gener- 
ally above the historical total energy trend line in the early years of the fore- 
cast period and dropped below it in the later years. These trends took account 
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of the present high rates of expansion in the economy coupled with a later 
moderation due to a lesser growth rate in population when compared with the 
historical period. 


Newfoundland 


It was assumed that Lower Churchill Falls would be developed and that 
DC cables would be installed across the Strait of Belle Isle. However, if this 
course of action is in fact followed these Labrador sites could not be economi- 
cally integrated into the Newfoundland system until about 1980. If, on the 
other hand, this course of action were not followed, the equivalent thermal 
generation would be shifted out of Quebec into Newfoundland assuming that 
major Churchill River power sites would be developed in any event. The de- 
velopment program assumes that oil-fired generation and hydraulic peaking 
generation is added prior to 1980 and that further additions of hydraulic 
peaking and gas turbines are installed after the Lower Churchill development. 

The system peak load will not increase sufficiently by 1990 for the econo- 
mic installation of nuclear units. 


The supply of Upper Churchill Falls power as presently contracted by 
Hydro-Quebec is shown as a transfer out from Newfoundland of 30,000 GWH 
annually. The quoted annual output is about 32,000 GWH and the interpro- 
vincial transfer shown allows for Labrador demand as well as losses. 


Prince Edward Island 


All additional energy requirements are assumed to be met from oil-fired 
steam generation. 


Nova Scotia 


Most of Nova Scotia’s additional generation is assumed to be coal-fired. 
The Point Tupper unit (oil-fired) and Glace Bay unit (coal-fired) provide pro- 
cess steam as well as electric power. Fuel for production of process steam is not 
included. 


It was assumed that Nova Scotia and New Brunswick will continue in the 
Maritime Power Pool and that effective co-ordination with Quebec and Maine 
would enable the Pool to install nuclear units by 1985. 


In 1975 a transfer of 546 GWH is shown from New Brunswick to Nova 


Scotia. This represents part of the Quebec surplus which cannot be absorbed 
in New Brunswick. 


New Brunswick 


Coal and diesel generation are assumed to remain at present levels with 
additional generation being provided by oil-fired units, hydraulic generation 
and nuclear generation, which it is assumed would be installed in conjunction 
with Nova Scotia starting in 1985. 


An export of 960 GWH per year from New Brunswick to Maine has been 
allowed for from 1970-71 to 1973-74, and transfers of surplus energy from 
Québec during the period from 1971-72 to 1975-76 have been included. 
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Québec 


There is still considerable hydraulic potential available in Quebec. It is 
assumed that, after the Churchill Falls development is complete, further 
hydraulic plants will be built on the Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers and in 
the James Bay area. It is assumed that, starting in 1983, nuclear generation will 
be added to supply base load, and oil-fired generation to supply peaking power. 


Surplus energy will be available from the Churchill Falls development for 
about a decade from 1972 and these surpluses will largely be transferred to 
Ontario and New Brunswick where they will displace fossil fuels. The transfers 
shown include Ontario Hydro’s existing Quebec contracts, the last of which 
expire by or before 1976, and the Cedar Rapids contract of 490 GWH which is 
transferred to Ontario and is then exported from Ontario to the United States. 


Ontario 


The additional generation in Ontario will be almost wholly thermal and is 
assumed to be largely nuclear after 1978. Ontario has about 400 MW total of 
gas turbine generation and it is assumed that this will operate at about 214 per 
cent annual capacity factor using light oil as the fuel source. 


Transfers into Ontario include the Quebec surpluses and the Manitoba 
contract which runs from 1971 to 1977. 


Manitoba 


The forecast assumes that cooperation between the power utilities in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan will continue; that the Nelson River develop- 
ments will be continued; and that thermal generation (based on Saskatchewan 
lignite) will provide for peaking and additional energy as required. 


Transfers allow for presently contracted sales to Ontario Hydro and the 
power sales between Manitoba Hydro and Saskatchewan Power Corporation. 
The supply of power to Flin Flon, Manitoba from the Churchill River Power 
Company in Saskatchewan is shown as a transfer. 


Saskatchewan 


The additional generation in Saskatchewan will be largely thermal. It is 
assumed that production from natural gas will increase to 1,200 GWH, that 
generation from diesel and heavy oils will remain constant and that two-thirds 
of the remaining generation will be from lignite in Southern Saskatchewan and 
one-third from sub-bituminous coal in the western part of Saskatchewan. 


Alberta 


Some additional hydraulic generation is assumed to come in at Bighorn in 
1973 with the remaining requirements being met by thermal generation. Coal 
and natural gas are both used for power generation in Alberta. It is assumed 
that 62 per cent of Alberta’s thermal electric power requirements will be met 
from coal, 36 per cent from natural gas and 2 per cent from oil over the period 
of the forecast. In the case of natural gas consumption, it is assumed that half 
the electricity will be produced in gas turbines and half in gas-fired steam units. 
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British Columbia 


Considerable hydro resources remain to be developed in British Columbia. 
The forecast assumes that the available hydro sites on the Peace and Columbia 
Rivers will be developed but not the Liard and Fraser sites. Some hydro sites 
will probably be redeveloped as peaking power sites, but this will not change 
significantly the amount of hydro energy available. The additional energy re- 
quirements are assumed to be provided from mine mouth coal-fired plants in 
southern British Columbia. 

Nuclear generation does not appear to be competitive on the mainland. It 
is assumed that by 1985 it will be feasible to install nuclear capacity on Van- 
couver Island to meet base load requirements. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories 
It is assumed that most of the additional electric power required will be 
provided by electric generators using light oil. Because of the lack of knowledge 
of what loads might develop and their location, any supply forecast for this 
area is relatively uncertain. 


CONVENTIONAL THERMAL GENERATION BY UTILITIES 


Thermal generation by utilities is expected to increase at an annual rate 
of 11.6 per cent over the forecast period. The main portion of this growth will 
be nuclear. Conventional thermal generation will also register substantial 
growth as shown in the following tabulation: 


In actual quantities, the volumes for thermal generation by utilities in- 
volved are as follows: 
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NUCLEAR THERMAL GENERATION BY UTILITIES 


Nuclear generation was assumed to be all of the CANDU type using 
natural uranium fuel. The burn-up of nuclear fuel in Canada is estimated to 
increase from 3 tons of U3O¢ in 1966 to 343 tons in 1975 and 3,975 tons in 
1990 (see Appendix C Table 19). In addition to actual fuel burn-up nuclear | 
generation requires a large fuel inventory in the reactor and in the various | 
stages from the mine to the plant. 


Se 


Proposals have been made for the development of a uranium enrichment | 
plant in Canada which would require two to three million kilowatts of genera- 
ting capacity operating almost continuously. No provision has been made for 
any such load in this forecast. 
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APPENDIX A 


ASSUMPTIONS OF THE STUDY 


A number of assumptions were made as to the political, economic, tech- 
nological and social environment over the forecast period. Assumptions were 
also made concerning future population and number of households, which 
have a direct impact on energy demand in the residential /commercial and 
private automobile transportation sectors. Various specific assumptions 
relevant to energy supply and demand are identified in the main text. 


1. Political 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


there will be no major war, but a high level of military preparedness 
in major countries will be likely; 


overseas petroleum supplies will be available to North American 
markets over the long term despite possible temporary interruptions; 


there will be no important change in national or international 
trading conditions affecting Canada, or the Canadian pattern of 
trade; and, 


the present role of federal and provincial government in economic 
affairs will continue as will present national fiscal and energy policies. 


2. Economic 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


there will be a continued high level of economic activity in Canada. 
Gross National Product will grow, in real terms, between 4.5 per 
cent and 5 per cent per year, although there may be short-term devia- 
tions from this trend; 


the Canadian economy will continue to develop along present 
trends, depending increasingly on manufacturing and _ service 
industries; 


there will be a continued high level of primary goods production 
in Canada; and, 
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(d) present Canadian inter-fuel price relationships will prevail, as will 
the relationships between various classes of service for each form 
of energy. 

Technological 

(a) no basically new energy form will come into general use during the 
forecast period. However, trends toward greater efficiency in trans- 
portation and utilization of energy will continue; 

(b) there will be no new means of energy transportation; 

(c) there will be an increasing trend toward use of electricity and 
natural gas as preferred energy forms; and, 

(d) there will be intensified pressures for the reduction of air and water 
pollution. 

Social 

(a) Population 


(b) 


Between 1961 and 1966, the population of Canada increased 
from about 18.2 to 20.0 million, which was equivalent to an average 
growth rate of 1.9 per cent per year. Between 1966 and 1990, Canada’s 
population is assumed to increase from 20.0 to 30.4 million (see 
Table A-1) equivalent to an average annual growth rate of 1.75 per 
cent per year. This growth rate is similar to the growth rate reflected 
in the Economic Council of Canada projections of total Canadian 
population. 


In preparing this population estimate, consideration was given 
to the general assumption that Canada’s economic growth will con- 
tinue at a high level similar to the growth experienced between 1961 
and 1966, and that the future pattern of migration between prov- 
inces will remain reasonably similar to that of this recent period. 


Future rates of population growth for certain provinces have 
been modified slightly from those experienced in the recent past. 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia appear likely to grow more 
slowly, respectively, than in the 1961 to 1966 period. These prov- 
inces have been the main areas of settlement for immigrants. Net 
immigration will be lower than in the recent past, which accounts for 
the slower growth in these three provinces. The populations of the 
other provinces are assumed to grow at the historical rates of the 
1961 to 1966 period. 


Number of Households 


Trends in the number of households provide a significant yard- 
stick for the potential demand for energy in the residential and com- 
mercial sector. 
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The number of persons per household declined markedly in 
Canada in recent years. In 1961, there were 4.0 persons per house- 
hold, whereas by 1966 the level had decreased to 3.86. By 1990, 
only 3.46 persons per household are anticipated.! 


The anticipated increase in population and further decline in 
the number of persons per household will result in a marked increase 
in the number of households. Between 1966 and 1990, the number of 
households is calculated to increase from 5.2 to 8.8 million (see 
Table A-1). 


As a result of increasing urbanization, the pressure on land 
values in the cities, and change in the way of life, the recent trend 
in Canada has been towards more apartment living. The pace of 
construction of apartments has increased in recent years to the 
point where almost half of dwelling units constructed are in the 
form of apartments. The trend is evident in all provinces, although 
it is most marked in provinces which registered the fastest popula- 
tion growth. The assumption has been made that this trend will 
continue. Between 1966 and 1990, about 1,830,000 net new apart- 
ment dwelling units will be constructed. During this same period, 
about 1,870,000 single, double, and row-housing units will be con- 
structed. 


Specific assumptions made in calculating the number of apart- 
ments were based on the anticipated share that apartments would 
make up of total net new additions to the housing stock, as tab- 
ulated below by region: 


APARTMENT TO TOTAL NEW DWELLING UNITS 


Region — Per Cent 
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Se deta ae es ag (Hat a a I i EN A VS PERO eSNG 50 
MEO TELCO) SY Neg iie SI Sip Sb ai BER OU IRL Geo ALT ede Ce enn vea ni ges Ngo we 40 
ASML WANE O00 hetinnios, b oeiel ag Ranticntane aidiaiy vis Hava Oeteneooale 35 
FN oY GAS RU ne Eee GCA Nees ae Rare oo UNREAD 5 WRENN cE st 45 
‘BS Cat 9 ph Gey IT a) eles Pe ee Nt De teste poe gS 50 
ATCO PICs Poi VY ME oe eee Soy en ge Eee ee Vic alg co ano emer a eae 30 


Because of its well established trend, the ratio for Quebec was 
deemed to remain relatively unchanged. 


1 Persons per household for individual provinces differ significantly from the overall Canadian 
average as indicated in Appendix C, Table 2. 

2 Appendix C, Tables 4, 5, and 6 summarize estimated dwelling unit inventory by type over the 
forecast period. 
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TABLE A-1 


POPULATION AND HOUSEHOLDS BY PROVINCES 
Actual 1966—Estimated 1975 and 1990 


(Thousands) 
Population Households 

1966 1975 1990 1966 1975 1990 
Newfoundland......... 493 564 705 97 116 156 
Prince Edward Island... 109 117 132 23 28 32 
INOVAL SCOUT = )sc0hs dale cbs 756 791 852 185 204 243 
New Brunswick........ 617 651 AZ 142 160 197 
Quesecen ee vais. 5,781 6,610 8,264 1,389 1,698 2,401 
Onitaricng. oe cies keeper 6,961 8,393 11,463 1,877 2331 3,351 
ManitOGa ssa nears an, 963 1,044 1,194 259 289 348 
saskatchewan... i.045% 955 1,008 1,102 260 281 SZ! 
Alberta enter fies. ace antes 1,463 733 2,298 394 478 662 
British Columbia....... 1,874 2,382 3.552 543 694 1,044 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 43 56. 87 9 12 21 

20,015 23,349 30,361 5,180 6,291 8,776 | 


Norte: Figures may not add due to rounding. 

Source: Actual 1966 — Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 7 
Estimated 1975 and 1990 — National Energy Board Staff, Ottawa. | 

(Appendix C, Tables 1, 2, and 3 provide more detailed information on population, persons per 

household and households, respectively, by province.) 
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APPENDIX B 


METHODOLOGY DEVELOPED FOR ESTIMATING 
RESIDENTIAL ENERGY DEMAND, AUTOMOBILE 


TRANSPORTATION ENERGY DEMAND, 
AND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


Residential Energy Demand 


Published statistical data invariably fail to isolate residential demand. 
Apparent residential demand was calculated as follows: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Unit consumption was estimated separately for ‘“‘apartments’” and 
for “other residential dwelling units’, by type of fuel or energy. 
(See tabulation below). 


Unit consumption for “‘apartments”’ and “‘other residential dwelling 
units” was allocated to space-heating and water-heating, respectively. 


Unit consumption for ‘“‘apartments’” and for “other residential 
dwelling units’ by type of fuel remained constant over time for each 
province. 


Consumption of wood and LPG was allocated entirely to “‘other 
dwelling units’ (which includes single dwellings). 


Total consumption for “‘apartments” was calculated for each type 
of energy by multiplying unit consumption for apartments by the 
number of apartment units assigned to each type of fuel. The same 
procedure was used for calculating total consumption for “other 
residential dwellings’. (Appendix C, Table 7 shows the number of 
“apartments” and “‘other residential dwelling units’ by type of 
energy, by province, for each of the forecast years). The changing 
heating fuel distribution for Canada as a whole and by province (as 
summarized in Appendix C Table 7) was assessed as follows: 


(i) estimates were made for fuels, such as coal and wood, the use 
of which is declining; 


(ii) estimates were made of rates of penetration for fuels such as 
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natural gas, LPG, and electricity for heating, the uses of which 
are increasing; 


(iii) the fuels presently dominant in particular regions (such as 
natural gas in the Prairie Provinces and oil in Quebec, Ontario 
and the Atlantic Provinces) were assumed to supply the re- 
mainder of the market. 


In preparing these projections, it was further assumed that fuel consump- 
tion for apartment space-heating is 60 per cent of space-heating consumption 
in all ‘“‘other dwelling units’; oil-heated and gas-heated apartments will use 
these respective fuels for water-heating (at assumed rates of 20 million Btu’s 
per year); gas-heated “‘other dwelling’? units will also use natural gas for 
water-heating, at assumed annual rates of 20 million Btu’s in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia and 30 million Btu’s 
in Alberta; and remaining units will use electricity for water-heating.! 


The many trends affecting the highly competitive area of space and water- 
heating, and the impact of more apartment construction were considered. 
For example, in Ontario, space-heating in new dwelling units is going to 
natural gas first and electricity second. The projected trend towards more 
apartment dwellings and larger apartment complexes, coupled with conver- 
sion to more efficient fuels and energy, has the effect of decreasing average 
consumption per household which has not been reflected in these forecasts. 


ANNUAL RATES OF CONSUMPTION PER DWELLING UNIT 
(Millions of Btu’s) 


1966 and 1990 


Province Dwelling Natural Coal & Electri- Other 
or Region Type Gas Oil Coke city Wood (LPG) 
PUAN UCM aa thera eee ale as ees Apart. — 108 120 46 —- oe 
Other — 180 200 va 200 160 
EE OE ete ie i cihos cre Apart. 84 99 117 44 — - 
Other 140 165 195 ve 195 160 
OHTATIC, VauuataG la eke ee See Apart. 81 93 rit 42 — _- 
Other 135 155 185 70 185 160 
WhatIOO DE Soe a ueee exten we Apart. 90 102 120 46 a — 
Other 150 170 200 Vi 200 160 
Des katChewanl 24 i ¥.08sha% Apart 93 105 123 — —— — 
Other 155 i725 205 _. 205 160 
AUIS TIA occa avis vans. Apart. 108 120 138 — _ — 
Other 180 200 230 — 230 160 
British Combis; Js324e. Apart 54 66 78 30 — — 
Other 90 110 130 50 130 160 
Yukon and N.W.T....... Apart. _- 126 — — — — 
Other — 210 240 — 240 _ 


1 The use of oil-fired water heaters in these dwelling units was investigated, but not enough 
evidence has yet been assembled to make valid judgments as to its possible or probable impact. 
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ELECTRICITY DEMAND PER HOUSEHOLD 


(KWH) 
Growth 

Province 1966 1990 (Per cent) 
INGWLOUN GIANG ea me one a reeets Ste toes were: 4,990 17,046 S22 
Price Pdwardiisland: 2. S516 es. 24 ea kl 4,840 17,593 aes, 
IND Va OCOLMR ee cetee & Gate he etre aie 'y ee er tees 7,000 20,758 4.6 
ING WW ISTUMSWACK IG © Aish ss diene See i. Wwe 6,155 20,087 5.0 
ROP eC oa) ARMS RRO ce! be Se “sw edoocks ect 11,350 29,049 4.0 
COT aR ies RM Odie ora sa ays sk RN RS 12,281 31,164 4.0 
je) Eye ls O92 Pe Gag Le Arend an A 57) aa.002 4.0 
SS Ce Wall arcu eens ote ka lees 7,792 22,000 4.4 
Po Meo WO tHe al oh nN eR ar ae a 8,485 23,989 4.4 
BGS CONOR eit Ad oie goa bh Alara le amos Se 9,622 25,029 4.1 
AUTOR LITO INGINN bes te pact oh oth sao apiaee sper cae 12,889 27,116 a2 

ADAIR. 1. belted dalla bom ae LA taney 10,765 28,238 4.1 


Automobile Transportation Energy Demand 


Forecasts of fuel consumption by automobiles can be made by different 
approaches designed to arrive at probable future stocks of automobiles.2 


A first approach used in this study is based on development of a satura- 
tion curve of the number of persons per automobile. This is obtained by 
using the experience of provinces with the lowest persons per car ratio and 
applying this experience to the others. This method suffers from the difficulty 
of determining the level and timing of ultimate saturation. 


A second approach was adopted in this study to serve as a check on the 
results of the first approach. The second approach involves assumptions as 
to ownership saturations for the following three classes of automobiles: 


(i) households with at least one automobile; 
(ii) households with two or more automobiles; and, 
(iii) cars other than privately owned. 
Each of these classes is assigned the level and timing of ultimate satura- 


tion, by province. This method allows the postulation of the impact of higher 
density living in certain urban areas. 


Using the second approach, the following assumptions were made: 


(i) households with at least one automobile would gradually increase 
to about 80 per cent of all households; 

(ii) households with at least two automobiles would increase rather 
more rapidly but would not exceed 40 per cent of all households; 
and, 

(iii) non-privately-owned cars would continue to constitute a fixed per- 
centage of all cars. 


2 Appendix C, Tables 12-15 inclusive give details on automobile stock, persons per automobile, 
private automobiles — first cars; private automobiles — second cars; by province, respectively. 
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For Canada as a whole the breakdown in percentage terms of car owner- 
ship 1s as follows: 


Canada 1966 1990 
Far St Cars says ce ek cha bcc eee ew 8 ae 67 55,8 
SS COIG CAT Sa trator uve ic Wikvsteua Pee aMEy poesh a als ae | 24.8 
INON-PriVale Cals «ovis sen ee 19.8 19.4 

100.0 100.0 


Electricity Energy Demand 


A finalized breakdown for residential /commercial and industrial use of 
electricity is available only to 1963. Therefore, demand by sector was esti- 
mated for the base year 1966 and for the forecast period, as summarized 
below: 


TOTAL ELECTRICITY DEMAND BY SECTOR3 
(Thousands of GWH) 


Apparent Estimated 
1966 1975 1990 
Reesidentian Commercial... cen ss aacean ees 56 102 248 
PUCUSUTAY ek cu Bove 5 Nee ee ee ae 88 146 319 
Losses and: Unaccounted f0r2 «<4. 0e sean 13 Ze 52 
157 270 619 


3 Source: Appendix C, Table 19. 


Apparent 1966 electricity demand by sector was estimated assuming 
that: 
(1) the 1963 residential (including farm) use classification extrapolated 
to 1966 would be reasonably accurate; and, 
(11) the 1963 relationship between residential (including farm) use and 
commercial use would hold for 1966. 


Residential and commercial use for 1966 was then calculated and deducted 
from total actual 1966 demand. The remainder was assumed to be apparent 
1966 industrial use. 


Over the forecast period, total electricity demand by province was pro- 
jected based on a modified extrapolation of firm demand. Total provincial 
demands were then allocated to the residential /commercial and industrial 
sectors based on a declining rate of growth for the residential /commercial 
sector and a more constant rate of growth for the industrial sector (these 
rates of growth are shown in the tabulations below). 


In allocating electricity demand by sector, recognition was given to 
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historical rates of growth. High historical rates reflect rural electrification and 
large scale installation of domestic and commercial appliances (air condition- 
ing, communications, cleaning and drying equipment). Furthermore, there 
was a general upgrading in the type, size and method of operation of appli- 
ances. 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL ELECTRICITY DEMAND 
(Average Percentage Increase) 


1949- 1966- 1975- 1980- 1985- 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

Mewroundiand eo. 2. 6a seas 11.9 9.1 7.4 6.3 meg 
Prince Edward Island. ...... rs he) 6.3 6.0 | = 
OVE SCOR ea clnw.<ds $ 10.2 Hyak 5-2 5.0 3.0 
New. Brunswick. dveeaewda. 12-53 6.8 6.4 34D S26 
RRR neon chases eg i uid St , 11.4 6.8 G50 6.0 6.0 
PNTAEIOY. 56s eres Oe aes es ss 9.0 TO 6.1 6.0 6.0 
DIB tOOE So 268 hake (oe a RE O23 De 4.9 
aS RICO WAR ta sana, «hire 6s 13.1 5.8 5.1 Sal bop 4) 
PROEECA Fe cena tt tA |e bey 14.2 7.0 6.8 6.6 6.6 
Brrtish Colunibta «io sis os) 10.2 Tis 6.5 6.4 6.3 
Wy uKontand NWT.) ia5 os5 11.6 D2 6.9 6.8 6.8 
AA ice cis e's 10.0 6.9 6.5 6.0 6.0 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICITY DEMAND 
(Average Percentage Increase) 


1949- 1966- 1975- 1980- 1985- 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

DOWIOUNCIAN .) 5 as ethene ss ve 5.3 10.4 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Prince Edward Island. ...... 9.9 er, 15.9 13.9 12.8 
PHONE COA oe A aie nls ble a he 4.8 6.7 5.8 538 5.8 
New Brunswick..........% 6.8 he) 6.6 6.5 6.4 
Tol ous) Ad aa a a og cra 4.8 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.3 
OatariOs htc DES Cee ss See) 2.4 a3 5.0 5.0 
AROS Saeco ca Oe eee 6.2 6.1 6.1 621 6.1 
ASK AICIIO WANE osc cecia wine ears 6.3 16.4 9.4 8.3 6.4 
SE TAY sch wig ea We eke bey Dial 12.0 9:2 ox 9.2 
Briaish) COMUNE, bocca es 10.3 6.3 oe 5.4 5.4 
VukOn and INCWeE Asi ce mahi | 5.9 5.9 5.9 5.9 
CRA Seed ess, wa ollie” 0 5.9 2.0 5.4 4 5.4 


Electricity Supply 


Electricity generation was split into (1) industrial and (2) utility portions, 
following the DBS classification. Some growth in industrial generation was 
allowed for in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, but in other 
provinces it was assumed to be constant. 

Estimates of annual load factors were made for each province based on 
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the sum of the industrial and the utility generation.4 From these annual load 
factors the peak loads in each province were estimated. The utility generation 
was arrived at by deducting the estimated industrial generation (assuming 
generally an 80 per cent annual load factor) from the total estimated elec- 
tricity generation. 

Estimates of fuel consumption for utilities at various types of generating 
stations were prepared.5 The fuel used includes the component which varies 
with the load on the unit and a fixed fuel component required for starts and 
stops, and spinning ‘ready to serve’ but not carrying load. In addition provi- 
sion was made for units operating at lower efficiencies while on part load. 
As a result, these derived heat rates Btu’s per KWH) are higher than the 
heat rates normally quoted for units which are measured at best efficiency. 
These heat rates were assumed to remain constant throughout the forecast 
period (see tabulation below). 

In some large thermal stations light oil is used for starting units but is 
not used for power generation while the units are running. The consumption 
of light oil does not correlate with the energy generated at the station and 
has been estimated roughly by station, using figures on existing stations 
reported by DBS. 

In some cases hydraulic and nuclear plants could supply the total energy 
requirements but some conventional thermal generation must be scheduled 
to meet daily peak loads. In such cases a minimum annual capacity factor 
of 5 per cent is assumed for thermal generation. 

Diesel generation has generally been assumed to continue at a constant 
level. This allows for the continuation of service to small isolated localities 
not integrated into the main power systems. 


Fuel KWH per Btu’s per 


Generation Type Unit Fuel Unit Calorific Value KWH 
Steam 
Bituminous coal........ ton 2,700 13,000 Btu/Ib. 9,600 
Sub-bituminous coal.... ton 1,300 8,060 Btu/Ib. 12,400 
ial ecuk ae eeha ren ake 3 ton 1,000 6,600 Btu/Ib. 13,200 
Heavy-oil oe, oe, barrel 546 182,000 Btu/gal. 11,700 
Natural cas eee: +.) gone Mcf 80 1,025 Btu/cf. 12,800 
RAT cca tee it oe 11,700 
Gas Turbine 
LAGE sine neces barrel 322 166,000 Btu/gal. 18,000 
INTIMAL PAG cy crn' esis ahinan Mcf 60 1,025 Btu/cf. 17,100 
Diesel 
Fete ores cand barrel 490 165,000 Btu/gal. 11,800 


The unit heat rates are quite low, but in each case they are based on 
modern stations. Units installed in the future may be slightly more efficient 
than present units but are not expected to lead to marked changes in fuel 
consumption. 


4 Using DBS Electric Power Statics, Volume I. 
5 Using DBS reports on 1966 Thermal Station Production and Fuel Costs. 
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TABLE | 


POPULATION ESTIMATES 
(in thousands) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
INGA ie as, 8 sree ths as 493 564 607 654 705 
gl <i eeeraneee ee Se oe 109 117 h22 127 132 
DS et alae ts es a eee 756 791 811 83] 852 
Ie aise Nas eee ats 617 651 671 691 vay: 
CDS Satis, | si ae elem wel ote 5,781 6,610 Ti lzA 7,671 8,264 
CTR id aid. cre ey oth ag nas 6,961 8,393 oie 10,331 11,463 
EAI e y siere clef evs ais whem le » 963 1,044 1,092 1,142 1,194 
ASK at diqcul ete Sate ates 955 1,008 1,038 1,070 1,102 
PEt. Gri y so hiae heat 1,463 L733 1,904 2,092 2,298 
Be in ees as aioe dear? 1,874 ay SOL Zi 2k 3,109 aoe 
GeO PNG WY c Pemti ce otasi aie 43 56 65 te 87 
(Canada e a iia, Moen moe 20,015 23,349 25,464 OS pal be 30,361 


SouRcE: 1966 DBS. Forecast: NEB Staff Estimate. 


TABLE 2 
PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
INF oni ata te eee 5.082 4.866 4.746 4.626 4.506 
| el Pepa apararecrnir aes. ee 4.360 4.252 4.192 4.132 4.072 
Peak Ce a urge eas 4.086 3.870 3.750 3.630 3.010 
BS Tatiate inp dim 3:40 @ mtn ohare 4.345 4.075 3.925 3192 3.020 
MIG eco da'one a Siete hls ah 4.164 3.892 3.742 3.592 3.442 
RNs ced rergaib wet haiale Bre 3.709 3.601 3.541 3.481 3.421 
IMIR es chiro sais ae ake os hs 3.718 3.610 3.550 3.490 3.430 
MASK cx 1 )2 048 toa sien cibie 3.673 3.583 S053 3.483 3.433 
dees Shela Haas = a2143 d020 cere Suaes 3.473 
Bi cidaly vt Fs a slat 3.451 3.433 3.423 3.413 3.403 
aie ie PA WR a eee 4.778 4.508 4.358 4.208 4.058 
CaNAO ay ois saeea y bares 3.864 aed 3.626 3.543 3.460 


Source: 1966 Derived from DBS Census. Forecast: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 3 


HOUSEHOLDS OR OCCUPIED DWELLINGS 


(in thousands) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
PC ee ee BESS eek 97.0 115.8 128.0 141.4 156.4 
| ig C,] oe Oo 25.0 21D 2934 30.7 32.4 
hg [ic A: aS fee Co A 185.0 204.3 216.2 229.0 242.8 
INU ee cia ene Oe 142.0 159.8 170.9 183.1 196.5 
0 OBS al yee oa Se 1,389.0 1,698 .3 1,902.9 2,135.6 2,400.9 
ODEs a oe Ss Hees 1,877.0 2,330.7 2,629.7 2,968 .0 3,350.7 
DAB ahiiassx «ces OE ANS 259.0 289 .2 307.5 32fol 348.1 
SASK es Peed oe Gs 260.0 281.3 293.9 307.2 3211 
ATI S Rae oA on-air 394.0 478 .3 532.9 593.8 661.8 
B.C, Behe sss vie Saale 543.0 693.8 795.0 910.9 1,043.8 
a a > A ee ee 9.0 12.4 14.9 17.9 21:35 
AT AG era earn cineca e's 5,180.0 6,291.4 7,021.0 7,844.7 8,776.0 
Source: 1966 DBS Census. Forecast: NEB Staff Estimate. 
TABLE 4 
‘ NUMBER OF APARTMENTS 
(in thousands) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
IN ks ie ees 9.0 14.7 18.3 2263 26.8 
4 ae ema | eee ear 3.0 3.8 4.2 4.7 Sez 
|g 6 oe Ton a 31.0 36.8 40.3 44.2 48.3 
IN GEeer eee ores oes eee Bs 5 29.0 34.3 Stags 41.3 45.3 
Quieres ik 5 RO ees 719.0 904.6 1,027.4 1,167.0 1,326.2 
Onis ob ss. weve Pear ey | 453.0 679.9 829.5 — 998.6 1,190.0 
LY Cet: ave al Se 2 i ane 48 .0 60.1 67.4 1345 83.6 
SAG Nee ciao nica Grats Ree 34.0 41.4 45.9 50.5 55.4 
Pdi es Re Dewey Pree or, ee 45.0 112.9 137.5 164.9 195.5 
GNC Wind soa Bahn Eee 114.0 189.4 240.0 297.9 364.4 
YY, BOORW.T 3 oh vee. 1.0 2.0 2.8 Cee: 4.8 
CARRE i eacclrhiien Wire vn 1,516.0 2,079.9 2,451.0 2,870.4 3,345.5 
SourcE: 1966 DBS Census. Forecast: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 5 


NUMBER OF SINGLE, DOUBLE AND 
ROWHOUSING UNITS 


(in thousands) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
INDO Se ane ming ele oats. we 88.0 101.1 109.7 1 be 129.6 
PE ees vised ae eat 2240 Pasig | 24.9 26.0 px Ey: 
Dera io wiv ai oh tediere 154.0 16755 Lioeo 184.8 194.5 
INE sie. vem oe ens LE3%0 12525 13332 141.8 131.2 
OS BEA 6 isa ais wh et Riot 670.0 fic kg 875.5 968 .6 1,074.7 
OnGGR teal Aenea mies. 1,424.0 1,650.8 1,800.2 1,969.4 ZAGUST 
1 Es Ra ng ee 211.0 22951 240.1 Zo178 264.5 
ASR Urey oo a ates Muse she 226.0 259.9 248 .0 2504 265.7 
Ae Asoc Sra witha hee «x 319,0 365.4 395.4 428.9 466.3 
BiGe ere vies ele hOs5's 429.0 504.4 25550 613.0 679.4 
SOC IN UW 2 became wee 8.0 10.4 Let 14.2 16.7 
Canasta ties rid 6 teres 3,664.0 4,211.5 4,570.0 4,974.3 5,430.5 


Source: 1966 DBS Census. Forecast: NEB Staff Estimate. 


TABLE 6 


APARTMENT RATIO 
(in percentages) 


1966 L915 1980 1985 1990 
INE hers fos att ea 9 28 12,65 14.29 15.78 Liis 
PE ie eee eiia to ea oe 12.00 13.66 14.52 15.38 16.11 
IS SARE disiaenhac ea ah 7 als 16.75 18.01 18.66 19.30 LI;Ot 
IN ieee Gist ios wane nen at 20.42 21.48 22.04 22501 23.08 
OU e rs ee ee ee D116 53.26 53.99 54.64 55.24 
CODES os Sice yee ss 24.14 29:0 31.54 33.65 Bee | 
DVL AI Bite 8a oie & vate wai 18.53 20515 292 23 .00 24.03 
BYES Ero prey ctla Arosa 5 Jeske Behe ga 13.08 14.73 15.61 16.44 Liss 
PRCA Bema as 6G 2 ne 19.03 23:61 25.80 pa ee ot 29.54 
Be osha Paige 4H 2's 20,99 27.30 30.19 a2008 34.91 
ICING Deere nante has Lip | 16.34 18.61 20.51 pai aed | 
Oi nT 1s fs iy Sek ry han mea Pay eh a 33 .06 34.91 36,09 20,12 


SourRCcE: Tables 3, 4. 
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TABLE 7 


RESIDENTIAL SPACE-HEATING ALLOCATION*, CANADA 
(in thousands) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Apartments — 
AS OAY os oc ie SHE os 165.6 82.5 48.8 21.0 — 
0 ae ER 5 1,022.2 1,100.0 1,137.4 1,173.9 1,209.1 
WAR erence 5 vk ieals 299.0 724.4 997.3 1,301.2 1,641.2 
PICCHiiC.. 2. cave eee 29.2 173.0 261.5 374.3 495.2 
i Wes 1 Camerata ai Ba 1,516.0 2,079.9 2,451.0 2,870.4 3,345.5 
Other Dwellings — 
REGAL eis ais ereieins s 96.8 25.8 3.9 — — 
O12 ans oh. em 2,041.4 2,084.2 2,086.4 2,073 .6 2,046.0 
RG RG rs Sais oi) tan 1,070.2 1,536.1 1,826.9 2;138). 2 2,469 .3 
ICCIIIC.. «se ete es 56.8 243.9 365.9 503 .2 658.0 
BYOOG. ha.c. chews a. 331.8 219.6 165.6 118.6 97.1 
ENCES Sac ees 67.0 101.9 121.3 140.7 160.1 
WOU sacs cheese « 3,664.0 4,211.5 4,570.0 4,974.3 5,430.5 
All Dwellings — 
GOA Me vaetnes s 262.4 108.3 32,0 21.0 a 
O75 a 3,063.6 3,184.2 3,223.8 3,247.5 a. 200n) 
MAG re cn oo tate is 1,369.2 2,260.5 2,824.2 3,439.4 4,110.5 
IAC, os sh es 86.0 416.9 633.4 877.5 PASS 2 
IV OOK Gas wleteitests 96 331.8 219.6 165.6 118.6 97.1 
COERET cas os eR a 67.0 101.9 pA 140.7 160.1 
HOA G4 BLE ees 5,180.0 6,291.4 7,021.0 7,844.7 8,776.0 
Distribution — % — 
OAS rs ee ess mI | 1.7 0.8 0.3 — 
Die Pavol. fice eee | 50.7 45.9 41.4 3722 
MEAS ete s 5s ae es a> 26.4 35.9 40.2 43.8 46.8 
BNCCIICy co choc. > ber 6.6 9.0 hg iand 
WiGOd 2. on ese 6.4 30 2.4 1.5 1 ae | 
OUNCE i ire ts 1.3 1.6 A, 1.8 1.8 


*Provincial or Regional data may not add due to rounding. 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 7 


RESIDENTIAL SPACE-HEATING ALLOCATION, NEWFOUNDLAND 
(in thousands) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 


Apartments — 
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Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 7 


RESIDENTIAL SPACE-HEATING ALLOCATION, MARITIME PROVINCES 
(in thousands) 


1966 91S 1980 1985 1990 


Apartments — 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 7 


RESIDENTIAL SPACE-HEATING ALLOCATION, QUEBEC 


1966 
Apartments — 
MBA ore eer ie sce 11.0 
Oe pac Seeetoes 618.9 
as card as ettole 76.0 
PIGCUIC ns eto 14.0 
WROUA LG ecto etter 719.0 
Other Dwellings — 
OAL AN Ce ee Phe es 0.1 
01s Aen eg Oe 487.6 
AS ha rs its rote eas ret 
PCC? ons cane. & 152 
WVOOU ISS. aie aortas 141.7 
OUNCT 08 v4 asec ee 8.3 
LOLA eG) 3 dino Ser ans 670.0 
All Dwellings — 
COA aircrew ee ae Lit 
Coir he ass syne 1,105.6 
Rag ak os 93.1 
PICCILIC. 5 20: tn tae 2942 
WCOdE.c 5s. orien. 141.7 
OOONEE sale aot ora tae 8.3 
Ota ass eee ee 1,389.0 
Distribution — % — 
COal es ccs ees 0.8 
0) | ae ee ee 79.6 
Gaga de 6.7 
BICCHIC so cx wedton: Zon 
WV. GOOEY three Get auess 10.2 
DUE ho eure nes 0.6 
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Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 


(in thousands) 


1975 1980 1985 1990 
20 — — — 
710.5 767.8 830.6 902.3 
Esler 168.5 210.4 255.1 
60.4 ota 126.0 165.8 
904.6 1,027.4 1,167.0 1326.2 


ei iiss) 622.6 677.6 8 
48.0 68.5 SUES: 118.3 
64.7 97.4 134.7 A ee 
96.../ Tid 46.7 S167 
12.8 13.3 17.8 p1 ye) 

fic Bed) $7525 968 .6 1,074.7 
2.0 — — — 

1,282.0 1,390.4 1,508.2 1,629.6 

179 <7 23150 302.2 376.4 
25.8 188.5 260.7 342.9 
96.7 [dk 46.7 SEo/ 
12:8 135.3 17.8 20.3 

1,698 .3 1,902.9 2,135.6 2,400.9 
Osd — — — 
75.4 72.0 70.1 67.9 
10.6 12.5 14.1 UBF 
7.4 3.9 262 14.3 
ah 3.8 par Les 
0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 
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TABLE 7 


RESIDENTIAL SPACE-HEATING ALLOCATION, ONTARIO 
(in thousands) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 
Apartments — 
AGRE Ania doo wae 116.0 71.0 46.0 21.0 
OR te ann AR Gk 234.0 2222 210.0 192.6 
GAS ese var ee 95.0 310.6 452.6 613.3 
PIC CIG i so area 8.0 76.1 120.9 ten ee 
MBAs tose 453.0 679.9 829.5 998 .6 
Other Dwellings — 
C206 neo Sow eaten 4.1 oe a - 
O71 a Re | Ts Si7 22 810.7 763.3 709.2 
Rie ctass See ee ees 451.2 666.8 808 .8 969.5 
|e Ce ty eae Fe ees 25.8 116.6 176.4 244.0 
DV OOG i. fotos oe 54.4 36.4 26.4 16.4 
64 el ener ene eee 11.3 20.3 25.3 30.3 
PROTA cc) ete: 1,424.0 1,650.8 1,800.2 1,969.4 
All Dwellings — 
Goalie heh oe 120.1 71.0 46.0 21.0 
OT): RSIS oie. an tiie? 1,032.9 O75.3 901.8 
MEAG atc tn oe anes 546.2 977.4 1,261.4 1,582.8 
Bleeiwicsrcck ks 33.8 192.7 297.3 415.7 
NIOOG acs: Orar aie? allo at > 54.4 36.4 26.4 16.4 
NOE Ct ve Utes & eae xs 11.3 20.3 253 30.3 
PROLALs Rises e'cie's Site 1,877.0 2,330.1 2,629.7 2,968 .0 
Distribution — % — 
ROO es os DNS 8 6.4 3.0 Lay 0.7 
ROD hs c's sofa hl a see 59.2 44.3 37.0) 30.4 
NAS iets as co'Se eS 5 29.1 41.9 48.0 te A | 
PAOCNC seve pre ea 1.8 8.3 11.3 14.0 
BW OO As, tac ste aso: 2.9 1.6 1.0 0.6 
SENEE: hes wert BY 0.6 0.9 1.0 1.0 


1990 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 7 


RESIDENTIAL SPACE-HEATING ALLOCATION, MANITOBA 
(in thousands) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 


Apartments — 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 7 


RESIDENTIAL SPACE-HEATING ALLOCATION, SASKATCHEWAN 
(in thousands) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 


Apartments — 


; 7.4 5 
LOE OLS Re EM Ae) pee) 34.0 40. 


aN 
aS 
\© 
Wn 
ae 
oN 
Wr 
ee 
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OUR sss) 5 5 Re Oeste 34.0 41. 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 7 


RESIDENTIAL SPACE-HEATING ALLOCATION, ALBERTA 
(in thousands) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 


Apartments — 


COAG esr hy chew els 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 7 


RESIDENTIAL SPACE-HEATING ALLOCATION, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


(in thousands) 


Apartments — 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 


APPENDIX C 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1990 


ai | 


TABLE 7 


RESIDENTIAL SPACE-HEATING ALLOCATION, YUKON AND N.W.T. 


1966 


(in thousands) 


1975 1980 1985 1990 


Apartments — 
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Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 8 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL DEMAND, CANADA 


(in Btu 1012) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

Residential 
air sae eens Bias 14.7 6.3 203 — 
| pe re a 440.1 460.4 467.6 472.5 475.4 
Maye eee ds Be Zi lee 329.5 40325 483.4 569.6 
PACCHIC... 0 Fadd sss 4.9 23.8 35.8 49 .6 65.0 
VEO Oe fe ieee i. 62.8 41.4 31.3 22.4 18.4 
2 Gar aC 10.6 16.1 19.2 22.3 25.6 
(te 2) ae ae 766.8 885.9 963.7 1,052.5 1,154.0 

Commercial 
Dies nl: Away! 4 36.0 12.4 pes, 223 — 
1 Se Sade A Sa 304.1 373.34 416.3 461.8 572.0) 
ee A wa ls BR ws 99.8 200. 1 264.6 340.9 422.8 
Pa cP 5 ead do's 439.9 586.2 686.4 805.0 944.8 

Residential & 

Commercial 

CN EES I SNR Town 2b 4 11.8 4.6 — 
ST Se RP) A 744.2 833.8 883.9 934.3 997.4 
OE ee ae 311.0 529.6 668. | 824.3 992.4 
ENCOUN cau toih xs 4.9 23.8 35.8 49.6 65.0 
Wood. 62.8 41.4 31.3 224 18.4 
nner: 25 Ete, | 10.6 16.1 19:2 2213 25.6 
Sic 0) Sea ek ae 1,206.7 1472 it 1,650.1 Be it ieee: 2,098.8 

Commercial 

Demand Ratio—%..... 36.5 39.8 Alt 43.3 45.0 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 8 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL DEMAND, NEWFOUNDLAND 


(in Btu 1012) 


1966 


1975 1980 1985 1990 


Residential 


Residential & 
Commercial 


Commercial 
Demand Ratio—%..... S157 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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ENERGY SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN CANADA 


TABLE 8 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL DEMAND, MARITIME PROVINCES 


(in Btu 1012) 


Residential 


Residential & 
Commercial 


Commercial 
Demand Ratio—% 


oe eee 


eoeeee 


cee ee 


eoeee 


eoeeee 


eeeee 


coeeee 


ee eee 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 


APPENDIX C 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
7.4 PASS | 0.5 — — 
43.0 eps 62.0 66.7 70.9 
0.2 0.9 2 1.6 250 
10.4 6.6 4.5 3.4 27 
0.4 0.8 0.9 Lat 1.3 
61.4 66.2 69.1 72.8 76.9 
4.7 et 0.3 — — 
30.5 41.1 47.5 53.6 60.0 
0x1 0.1 Ol — ~~ 
3523 42.9 47.9 53.6 60.0 
12.1 4.4 0.8 — — 
asics 96.3 109.5 120.3 13029 
0.1 Onl O71 — — 
0.2 0.9 LZ 1.6 a0 
10.4 6.6 4.5 3.4 asl 
0.4 0.8 0.9 1.1 a5 
96:7 10971 117.0 126.4 136.9 
36.5 39/3 40.9 42.4 43.8 
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TABLE 8 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL DEMAND, QUEBEC 
(in Btu 1012) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Residential 
REO AL ciate we mlet ios 0.2 — — — 
COE ices oc eseanhe cat 154.0 178.9 194.1 210.7 227.4 
aS is ec 10.7 21.6 28.8 37.0 46.4 
| allo § ea a a Lay 7.4 11.1 15.4 20:2 
Wood... Rohe sac 2146 18.9 14.0 9.1 6.2 
SENET ae ees Lit) 2.0 2.4 226 Biz 
DORAL: eae 55 cee 196.6 229.0 250.4 275.0 303.4 
Commercial 
ESOL IG Ss oe Se aes 6.0 ee — — — 
CD Oa 5 oa etc 113.1 151.8 174.9 200.0 229.7 
MAS os ere he eh 2.4 9.6 16.5 2578 S7e 1 
Jos) Serie. Anes 12055 162.5 191.4 225408 266.8 
Residential & 
Commercial 
0 | et ae BP Tes 1.3 — — — 
COE oc ten bce ares 267.1 330.7 369.0 410.7 457.1 
Oy AS elotea uti sks ie 31.2 45.3 62.8 83.5 
BICCIriC. ¢\4j0oe 24 ee 17 TG 11.1 15.4 2082 
NY OOG f 0.5 semana ZIG 18.9 14.0 9.1 62 
CMs Sistelaes ek ais ih 5} 2.0 24 2.8 3i2 
otal sos A eee cx 318.1 391.5 441.8 500.8 570.2 
Commercial 
Demand Ratio—%..... 38.2 41.5 43.3 45.1 46.8 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL DEMAND, ONTARIO 


Residential 


Residential & 
Commercial 


Commercial 
Demand Ratio—%..... 


TABLE 8 


(in Btu 1012) 


1966 


36% 


1A) 


1975 1980 
1:9 Dal 
150.8 142.0 
138.1 175.1 
11.4 17.4 
6.7 4.9 
a2 4.0 
318.1 348.5 
7.6 4.9 
11323 1279 
94.7 128.9 
2536 Dao 
15.5 10.0 
264.1 263.9 
232.8 304.0 
11.4 17.4 
6.7 4.9 
332 4.0 
REST 604.2 
40.4 42.3 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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1985 
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1990 
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TABLE 8 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL DEMAND, MANITOBA 
(in Btu 1012) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Residential 
75 Ea res ee a5 0.6 — -— a= 
Ts fescateca dans 16.4 11.4 8.6 5.8 a1 
Gases kee ewes 18.5 28.8 34.0 38.5 41.0 
Bicetricu sje. 0.3 1.0 1.4 1.8 Dez 
WOO se Ya a 2a3 14 0.9 0.8 0.8 
ON ehes. te sero ar 0.5 133 DAY 221 poe 
MOtalcca: as Meee 41.3 44.5 46.6 49.0 51.6 
Commercial 
Coda one scint eas 2:5 0.4 — — 
Oi iso igs Mees. c 9.5 10.0 10.3 10.6 10.9 
TAG ory Lan et 8.3 14.4 ti 24 20.4 23.8 
ROA ot acs cence 20.3 24.8 DT a 5120 34.7 
Residential & 
Commercial 
(97 A eee str ee 5.8 1.0 — — — 
ON ieee c 25.9 21.4 18.9 16.4 16.0 
Case ac 3d Aen 26.8 43.2 3124 58.9 64.8 
BICCHICS vinnose tele. 0.3 0 1.4 1.8 252 
WV OOGa ws eas, Se testes es 4 0.9 0.8 0.8 
Oheragscceee toes 0.5 1.3 Les Zed Died 
tai oe aed 61.6 69.3 Aes 80.0 86.3 
Commercial 
Demand Ratio—%..... 33.0 35.8 3133 38.8 40.2 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 8 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL DEMAND, SASKATCHEWAN 


Residential 


Residential & 
Commercial 


Commercial 
Demand Ratio—%..... S267 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 


APPENDIX C 


(in Btu 1012) 


1975 


1985 1990 
7.4 5.4 
39.61 43.4 
0.9 Ord 
Leo 2:9 
50.5 52.6 
| 13.8 
16.9 19.6 
30.4 33.4 
20.9 19.2 
56.6 63.0 
029 0.9 
220 Zey, 
80.9 86.0 
37.6 38.8 
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TABLE 8 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL DEMAND, ALBERTA 
(in Btu 1012) 


1966 ie He 1980 1985 1990 


Residential 


Residential & 
Commercial 


Commercial 
Demand Ratio—%..... 385 40.8 42.2 43.7 45.1 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 8 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL DEMAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Residential 


Residential & 
Commercial 


Commercial 
Demand Ratio—%..... 


(in Btu 1012) 


1966 


m= WwW 
NINA OW!WO SO 
WONADAAIA 


wi, 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 


APPENDIX C 


1975 1980 1985 
27.2 24.4 21.1 
32.9 42.0 52.4 
2.8 4,3 6.0 
3.2 2.6 1.9 
3.0 3.5 4.0 
69.1 16.8 85.4 
13.0 11.7 10.1 
24.9 34.0 44.9 
37.9 45.7 55.0 
40.2 36.1 31.2 
57.8 16.0 97.3 
2.8 4.3 6.0 
3.2 2.6 1.9 
3.0 3.5 4.0 
107.0 122.5 140.4 
35.4 37.3 39.2 


1990 
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TABLE 8 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL DEMAND, YUKON AND N.W.T. 
(in Btu 1012) 


1966 eae 1980 1985 1990 


Residential 


Residential & 
Commercial 


Commercial 
Demand Ratio—%..... 48 .6 51:0 50.8 51.4 50.6 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 9 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

COAL — (M Tons).... 2,800 1,038 451 176 — 
OIL — (MBbIs.) 

IKGrOSENCs 2.5 ois bs 3 16,941 15,870 15,340 14,850 14,360 

SOR oir 5 Res oes 7,531 9,860 11,540 13,480 15,790 

PIGHCE: 2. <i aah & 72,193 80,400 84,540 88,130 92,920 

i POL Ge eens aaa § 29,131 34,580 37,630 40,990 44,880 

MOtal es hn tes « 125,796 140,710 149,050 157,450 167,950 
OIL — (Btu 10!2) 

Werosene foe. ss ess « 96.2 90.2 87.2 84.3 81.6 

PPICSE) eh «Reed as 44.0 Sao 67.3 78.6 92.0 

Reis oe es ass 420.7 468.5 492.6 a 8 US Rae 541.5 

PACAVY. oka 5s aates 183.3 217.6 236.8 257.9 282.3 

Ota hie eel ki acess 744.2 833.8 * 883.9 934.3 997.4 
GAS — (Bcf)..5....... SLIZ0 529 .6 668 . 1 824.3 992.4 
ELECTRICITY* 

Ce 8 ee ag 1,487 6,945 10,506 14,514 19,032 

*Residential space-heating only. 

Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 

TABLE 9 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, NEWFOUNDLAND 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

COAL —(M Tons).... 55 — — — — 
OIL — (MBbIs.) 

TCLOSENEC,. 2a 5 Fs Suk 1,127 1,060 1,020 990 950 

Pyresel. ees 254 330 360 390 430 

PG oye hints hk tae 1,469 3,000 3,400 3,880 4,410 

TICAVY ccc «shee 630 890 1,100 1,330 1,620 

1) | RE a OR 3,480 5,280 5,880 6,590 7,410 
OIL — (Btu 10!2) 

Kerosene. o: os. ss 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.6 5.4 

Dlesehe 22% cates e ce, ¢ 15 1.9 GEN | Des 2.5 

TG eA ee ae Seer 8.6 17:5 19.8 22.6 259% 

PICO E eo as Stes Sao 4.0 D250 6.9 8.4 10.2 

ORS stots stand Een 20:55 3120 34.6 38.9 43.8 
GEASS —— (Beh). co vss — — — — —_ 
ELECTRICITY * 

CEA ES ae Saar eeers 14 79 115 151 187 

*Residential space-heating only. 

Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 9 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, 
MARITIME PROVINCES 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

COAL —(M Tons).... 460 168 31 —- — 
OIL — (MBbls.) 

WCEOSENE |. FH Rak ss 2,674 2,410 2,290 2,170 2,040 

EMGSOL i alc Geos 679 890 1,030 1,180 1,370 

i a Te ee 6,692 9,520 10,950 11,790 12,320 

HICAGY. Ahlen. «s 2,447 3,480 4,240 5,150 6,280 

S| ae 8 ae gs ee 12,492 16,300 18,510 20,290 22,010 
OIL — (Btu 10!2) 

Kerosene.......... 15 rl 13.0 123 11.6 

Piesel 1c. aeons 4.0 52 6.0 6.9 8.0 

AGT Gie ia.) hee S 39.0 San 63.8 68.7 This 

PICAVY cas es Paaee-« 15.4 21.9 20.1 32.4 39:5 

ApEn era tiene wteaat eve 96.3 109.5 120.3 130.9 
GAS — (Bcf).......... 0.1 0.1 0.1 — — 
ELECTRICITY* 

CEM ES 0 See re eae ae ews 249 356 464 570 

*Residential space-heating only. 

Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 

TABLE 9 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, QUEBEC 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
COAL —(M Tons).... 280 42 — —- — 
OIL — (MBbIls.) 
POETOSENE, cv cee ass 5,835 5,830 5,830 5,830 5,830 
Iresel. « ¢ ok RE. 842 1,200 1,460 1,770 2,160 
Went. 6 iis eee 25,146 30,580 34,100 38,030 42,400 
TACAVY iiss BAe 13;423 17,860 20,450 Za 136 26,110 
ME NORE cobs shel Grae Grace 44,946 55,470 61,840 68,780 76,500 
OIL — (Btu 10!2) 
PeeLOSCDG:... tae +s a3 a Ye 33%! Adak 33:f1 
WIESEL: 3. Sa ees 4.9 7.0 8.5 10.3 12.6 
Pet vi cue ere as 146.5 178.2 198.7 221.6 24TS1 
DCAVY 2s uo potas 82.6 112.4 12337 145 .7 164.3 
Wf) Se) eel ge Ree 267.1 330.7 369.0 410.7 457.1 
GAS (REE) ca ae eyes 13.1 S12 45.3 62.8 83.5 
ELECTRICITY * 
(eae S | ee a cere 506 2,163 3,259 4,506 5,927 


*Residential space-heating only. 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 9 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, ONTARIO 


1966 1975 1980 1985 

COAL —(M Tons).... 1,024 592 382 176 
OIL — (MBbIls.) 

Kerosene.......... Sze 2,940 2,800 2,660 

BCseL Ee ess ee es 1275 1,820 2,210 2,690 

ie pedo ae 2 NR 29,681 29,690 29,670 29,290 

PABA Y os oie Fens i a 10,201 10,140 9,880 9,650 

WObA ws vee Oe os 44,379 44,590 44,560 44,290 
OIL — (Btu 1012) 

| Seno Ay pee 18.3 16.7 15.9 15.1 

BOSSE ge isin s ere ae ss qf Bi 10.6 12.9 15.7 

| 9 aan ray Oe 8 a 173.0 173.0 17299 170.7 

CAV. 2 as ahora 64.2 63.8 62.2 60.7 

Malic is.d wa 5 Oe ss 3 263.0 264.1 263 .9 262.2 
GAS — (Bcf).......... 124.0 232.8 304.0 387.7 
ELECTRICITY * 

AS a a 628 3,328 5,070 7,120 

*Residential space-heating only. 

_ Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
TABLE 9 


1990 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, MANITOBA 


1966 
COAL —(M Tons) .... 224 
OIL — (MBDbIls.) 
Kerosene. ial sass 963 
Diesel... . os lees 896 
La 2 SS: Se 2,031 
TICAVV ok ca Re we 536 
OAL ew a ve Me ake 4,426 
OIL — (Btu 1012) 
Kerosene as 66 as os 5.5 
Diesehe. sos lereis 522 
PACU. rca n Ses 11.8 
PAGOV Ys <.c'shn ts re a 3.4 
OWA koa Peale ws 25.9 
GAS =(Bel). oa. scene 26.8 
ELECTRICITY* 
CER a Lee eee 93 


*Residential space-heating only. 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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1975 1980 
38 — 
790 700 
1,060 1,180 
1,390 1,000 
410 350 
3,650 3,230 
4.5 4.0 
G2 6.9 
eg | 5.8 
PALS) 22 
21.4 18.9 
43.2 51.4 
296 409 


1985 


1990 
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TABLE 9 
RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, 


SASKATCHEWAN 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

COAL — (M Tons).... 127 38 15 — — 
OIL — (MBbIs.) 

Kerosenés.s 3250.4. 1,370 1,090 950 810 670 

) BD) (ool a ee 1,714 1,870 1,970 2,080 2,180 

PAGES sain Soe 1,562 1,120 820 550 330 

ICANN a sce eae 294 220 190 160 130 

OTA eet ag hewn 4,940 4,300 3,930 3,600 3,310 
OIL — (Btu 10!2) 

Kerosene... .. e865 7.8 Gez 534 4.6 3.8 

DGSCU aa. oie 10.0 10.9 135 121 1237, 

Wight occ tes 9.1 6.5 4.8 5e2 1.9 

PACAWY, ¢ escacne) See 1.8 1.4 Pez 1.0 0.8 

POCA S Srdcorenaut secuee 254) 25.0 22.9 20.9 19.2 
GAS —(Becf). 566. 6655 30.5 42.6 49.7 56.6 63.0 
ELECTRICITY * 

(CRW ED) el Reon ne ses — — — — — 

*Residential space-heating only. 

Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 

TABLE 9 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, ALBERTA 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

COAL — (M Tons).... 500 145 23 _ —- 
OIL — (MBbls.) 

Kerosétie: «<4 aes ks 362 360 360 360 360 

Wiesel s..2-« sates L272 1,870 2,310 2,990 3,710 

ight /.552 sees 905 910 910 910 910 

PICANY 85-5 3 eee 390 390 390 390 390 

ROtal est ea heats 2,929 3,530 4,030 4,650 5,370 
OIL — (Btu 10!2) 

IRerosene: «ies.» t 24 pea | 2ai Dal 21 

DISSPLS, 2 2 ee ee qa 10.9 13.8 17.4 21.6 

BUG eet ¥ ee ais aS 523 S35 me 5.20 

FIGCAV 9. bk cs Sa eee 2.4 2.4 2e4 244 2.4 

ROMs alee eae ts 1 Lae 20.7 75 6 pd es 31.4 
GAS — (Bcf).......... 87.3 pa 141.6 161.0 182.6 
ELEGERICELY 

(CRW Seok taok — — — — — 


*Residential space-heating only. 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 9 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

COAL — (M Tons).... 125 _ — — — 
OIL — (MBbIs.) 

Kerosene.) ; feiss hs 1,250 1,180 1,140 1,110 1,070 

Pneselk io) aye... 480 650 740 820 910 

Pte ebiecs Ce eee 2 4,463 3,810 3,230 2,510 1,560 

PICAV IO Ae Seeks 1,506 1,190 1,030 870 720 

Ot al wean ss ree 7,699 6,830 6,140 5,310 4,260 
OIL — (Btu 1012) 

Kerosene..6 2.55 Sd 6 beg | 6.7 6.5 6.3 6.1 

ese is ok. ees 2.8 3.8 43 4.8 a3 

SAG So Ae aes 26.0 Bley) 18.8 14.6 9.1 

Heavy oes ate. 9.5 ee 6.5 pe Acs 

OAR Ce ey fess 45.4 40.2 36.1 3132 2520) 
GAS=—(Bet)s: ce caek.. 29.2 57.8 76.0 97.3 122-4 
ELECTRICITY* 

CCH Ee es bit a hos 189 830 1,260 ees pet li) 

*Residential space-heating only. 

Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 

TABLE 9 


RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, 
YUKON AND N.W.T. 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

COAL — (M Tons).... 5 — — — ass 
OIL — (MBbIs.) 

Reroseriow. sis 445 138 210 250 300 370 

UBT So Feit ee eee 119 170 220 260 330 

PAGE oe iy cee a a8 244 380 460 570 670 

PACAVY oes ites eas 4 — — — — 

ORAL Wetec a he et 505 760 930 1,130 1,370 
OIL — (Btu 1012) 

Kerosene.......... 0.8 Ip 92 1.4 haw 2.1 

DICCE rae tne Oey 1 ea 6, hes 135 1.9 

| Ue Re Oy oa rea re 14 Dae poh 3.3 3.9 

PACA en ts Su 25 — — — — — 

LOLA means. cur ok 2.9 4.4 5.4 6.5 9 
GAS — (Bef)... 6 okcad — — — — — 
ELECTRICITY” 

RENN EAD Fo 4 Gnd exw — — — — 


*Residential space-heating only. 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 10 
INDUSTRIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

COAL-—AM Tons)..... 13,973 13,175 13,605 14,195 14,855 
OIL—(MBbIls.) 

Keroseney.. sands 1,753 2,000 2,160 2,290 2,430 

Blesels oi ae eee 9,238 13,060 15,940 19,690 24,640 

gt. os dacs Vere st 6,586 7,420 7,940 8,510 9,070 

IICAVY vic wak Wis 37,062 56,540 69,730 85,770 105,130 

tA Gc ecasate ee ee ca 54,639 79,020 95,770 116,260 141,270 
OIL—(Btu 1012) 

Kerosene) 3. csc eee’ 9.9 11.3 12 12.9 13i/ 

Diesel a5 2s Se9 Gs 53.9 76.1 92.9 114.7 143.6 

PARC. inca nee as 38.2 43.3 46.3 49.6 52.9 

IGAVY Sis cheats « 2353 355.8 438.8 33937 661.5 

ROCA ere coc tian ols Bo eek 486.5 590.1 716.9 871.7 
GAS—{(Bcf)........... 260.2 555.9 728.2 937.3 1,198.2 
ELECTRICITY * 

CWE) thats iow ax 1,578 —_ — — = 

(in Btu 1012) 

OI iran anetednaceece testis 358.0 337.3 348 .6 363.8 380.7 
Ole ete teks toe sas 335.3 486.5 590.1 716.9 871.7 
MPA See ie horton ats 260.2 555.9 728.2 937.3 1,198.2 
BLECTRIGIVY™ Jo.5 3. 5.4 — — — — 


Ota cic cidp etind careaas 958.9 Ioitoed 1,666.9 2,018.0 2,450.6 


*Boiler Electricity Only. 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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INDUSTRIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, NEWFOUNDLAND 


COAL—(M Tons)..... 


OIL—(MBbIs.) 


Kerosene.... 


OIL—(Btu 1012) 


Kerosene.......... 


GAS—({Bcf)..... 


ELECTRICITY * 


*Boiler Electricity Only. 


eoeeceee 


eooceee 


ecoceeee 


1966 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 


APPENDIX C 


TABLE 10 


1975 


(in Btu 1012) 


23.9 


22.9 


1980 


1985 


LIS 


TABLE 10 


INDUSTRIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, MARITIME PROVINCES 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

COAL—(M Tons)..... 1,297 880 880 880 880 
OIL—(MBDbIs.) 

Kerosene... ees ss 120 160 190 230 

WIESEL aceon. 410 480 550 620 

MIChby Sa.cbs tees 360 410 460 510 

RA CAVY fic.6s c's ea es 2,082 8,450 9,100 9,760 10,410 

ROtAL es. Gu x Sed cs 2,679 9,340 10,150 10,960 11,770 


OIL—(Btu 10!2) 
Kerosene... ete... 


GAS—({Bcf)........... — 


ELECTRICITY * 


*Boiler Electricity Only. 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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(in Btu 1012) 


pd Fe Pa ee | PB | 25 Hh 
58.4 63.4 68 .4 73.4 
Sino 86.5 oT 96.5 


ENERGY SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN CANADA 


TABLE 10 


INDUSTRIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, QUEBEC 


1966 1975 1980 1985 

COAL—(M Tons)..... 2,055 1,590 1,340 1,090 
OIL—(MBDIs.) 

ICCTOSENE .\\ ocees 456 560 620 670 

Diesels <1. Hee ae i 1,641 2,330 2,850 3,450 

Rete mies Gees sts 2,444 2,920 3,230 3,570 

RICAN oo a's 16,354 20,130 24,250 28,170 

Ga) eee ee 20,895 25,940 30,950 35,860 
OIL—(Btu 10!2) 

Kerosene.......... 2.6 S42 3.5 3.8 

| 6c 0 Seen ees Se 9.6 13.6 16.6 20.1 

| 6 en ce 14.2 17.0 18.8 20.8 

PRCA VY iy orerstoe ik ltin's 102.9 126.7 152.6 173 

Sel eee eee ae 129.3 160.5 191.5 220.0 
GAS =4BcI)S <3 Ske. 19.4 6752 85.6 1T.2 
ELECTRICITY* 

CBW siteteostoccestres 1,163 — — — 

(in Btu 1012) 

COPA TOM scr aed € «BO als 53°26 41.5 35.0 28.5 
CO ae ee ce ee 129.3 160.5 191.5 222.0 
CAS S840 ees 19.4 O7 22 85.6 12 
BEE GTRIClTy * xc. cc ccs 4.0 — — a 
DOUALA 4 .d' 3 hs RIS 206.3 269.2 31231 361.7 


*Boiler Electricity Only. 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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ay 


TABLE 10 
INDUSTRIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, ONTARIO 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

COAL—(M Tons)...... 9,673 9,620 10,200 10,900 11,620 
OIL—(MBDbIs.) 

Kerosene.......... 479 480 480 480 480 

BIGSEL eda eke 3 1,817 2,590 3,140 3,830 4,650 

BSI ath cers eee 2,111 2,760 2,760 2,760 2,760 

|S og) a ee ge 10,960 15,560 20,610 27,790 37,820 

OCs ht as Coes 16,027 21,390 26,990 34,860 45,710 
OIL—{Btu 1012) 

Kerosene: ...c55055 DAS | eM | Ze ve | Pe | 

TVIESEL& 7. eget as 10.6 i eeteg | 18.3 Zee3 ZTe1 

| 3 0) OR Aaa ge aa 16.1 16.1 16.1 16.1 16.1 

PIERCY. see eo 69.0 97.9 129.7 174.9 238.0 

MONALs Ac ate eee 98.4 131.8 166.8 216.0 283 .9 
GAS—{Bcf)..........- 115.8 247.9 312.5 380.7 454.0 
ELECTRICITY* 

COW Furs seers os 144 — — — — 

(in Btu 1012) 

CORT oa cece ee 251.5 2502 265 .2 283 .3 302.2 
a) i pede | 22 ee on opt 98.4 131.8 166.8 216.0 283 .9 
CEA ie Heme auaeicncee eras 115.8 247.9 312.5 380.7 454.0 
ELECTRICITY =x. 2... 2. 0.5 — — — — 
TORRE etatea o heer a ee ee oe 466.2 629.9 744.5 880.0 1,040.1 


*Boiler Electricity Only. 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 10 


INDUSTRIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, MANITOBA 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

COAL—(M Tons)...... 366 290 250 220 200 
OIL—(MBbIs.) 

ICTOSONE...4 tka > oss 86 90 90 90 90 

esel... «es dees Zz 330 360 390 430 

Rb, ce ae ae os 105 140 150 170 190 

ICA es «see's ee 444 890 920 970 920 

CC URE nee ae 907 1,450 1,520 1,620 1,630 
OIL—(Btu 10!2) 

Kerosene... 2.04655 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 

Diesels... Les e 1.6 1.9 2H 2.3 2aS 

EOI) ON OR 0.6 0.8 0.9 1.0 171 

ele) 9 See eee eee 258 5.6 5.8 6.1 5.8 

RSEAL aia ois thot ox 545 8.8 9.3 9.9 9.9 
GAS=4 Bet)... beh cae. 10.6 20.8 ZieD 508 45.2 
ELECTRICITY* 

UE re ra Fal 118 — — — — 

(in Btu 1012) 

a 9 ea 6 a 6.0 4.8 A Saf 3.3 
6) 5 Ree Be see a 5o 8.8 9.3 eb] 9.9 
CT Arp eae ots ot asta 10.6 20.8 215 35.3 AS.2 
ELECERICITY 05... 0.4 — — _ a 
LORAA ME iki OS sR Wala 2205 34.4 41.0 48.9 58.4 


*Boiler Electricity Only. 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 10 
INDUSTRIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, SASKATCHEWAN 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

COAL—(M Tons)...... 64 65 65 65 65 
OIL—(MBDbIs.) 

Kerosene... 2556 sc. 95 90 90 90 90 

| By Ra ee 597 1,030 1,270 1,510 1,750 

MPEOUIL chs ees SS 141 170 190 210 220 

PACA Vc, Bias aunts ae 17 20 20 20 20 

TOT. 22. eee ee 850 1,310 1,570 1,830 2,080 
OIL—(Btu 1012) 

Kerosene: 4c Soe. cs. O25 0.5 0.5 0.5 O25 

WDICSel i cas eh. s 2 335 6.0 aa 8.8 1072 

| a 61 ae ae a ae. Ae 0.8 1.0 x) lez (Be: 

PICAV Yin. ci cit ee 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 Onl 

SOCAL en adae aban at 4.9 7.6 9.1 10.6 120 
GAS—(Bcf)........... pay | 46.0 595 13.0 86.5 
BLECTRIGILY* 

(GIW EL) ce emi is — — — — — 

(in Btu 1012) 

(©! Gy) LER Snot, meee 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
0) fog, | eee ee anc oes ea 4.9 7.6 9.1 10.6 ak 
ES AER a A) at pe Wes | 46.0 59.5 WRIA) 86.5 
BUEGLRICELY * 25.50. — — — — — 
TE OPAL iia ona. b eo reo ws 27.6 54.6 69.6 84.6 99.6 


*Boiler Electricity Only. 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 10 


INDUSTRIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, ALBERTA 


COAL—(M Tons)...... 


OIL—(MBDbIs.) 
Kerosene: ..... 5... 


OIL—(Btu 10!2) 
WECOSENC, 2.2 a es 


GAS-ABCD) oi. s sees. 
ELECTRICITY * 


*Boiler Electricity Only. 


1966 


160 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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1975 


210 


(in Btu 1012) 
4.0 
14.3 
115.3 


133.6 


1980 


240 


1985 


280 


12} 


TABLE 10 
INDUSTRIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
COAL—(M Tons)...... 358 520 630 760 930 
OIL—(MBbIs.) 
Kerosene... vuiees 341 340 340 340 340 
byesely.. «4. eee ols 2,494 2,990 3,290 3,640 4,020 
HEIOUG rst woe ae 390 460 500 530 570 
RIGAVY <i s oee s 5,221 8,170 10,390 13,110 16,480 
Otal yiei sacks Sees 8,446 11,960 14,520 17,620 21,410 
OIL—(Btu 10!2) 
Kerosene... vse. 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 1.9 
50>.) ae ee gone 14.5 17.4 19.2 21.2 23.4 
PON ord casino 2.3 22% 2.9 3.1 Bits 
TACAVV oe ees 4g 32.9 S..4 65.4 82.5 103.7 
AG kent sta ten ek 51.6 73.4 89.4 108.7 13233 
GAS—(Bcf)........... 25.3 58.7 89.0 131.8 191.9 
ELECTRICITY* 
ROWS Or eaten 3 — — — — 
(in Btu 1012) 
(6.0 7. le ORE 20 a 8.8 1239, 154 18.8 ZL 
OU, Seog that eres 51.6 73.4 89.4 108.7 fo200 
Oh SE: Ee a Ry O84 58.7 89.0 131.8 191.9 
BUBC TRIG Y* 723,05 — = — — — 
DT OLA ie oe oe ee $5.7 144.8 193.8 259.3 347.0 


*Boiler Electricity Only. 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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INDUSTRIAL FUEL CONSUMPTION, YUKON & N.W.T. 


1966 
COAL—(M Tons)...... — 
OIL—(MBBDbIs.) 
Kerosene.......... 73 
MDIRSEL y. po bee PBA 
MAQOL fais. «5 Shiota te» 130 
PACANY Sin as Whaw ets 105 
PERU Ayalaeet At (aneeaCiisd: 535 
OIL—{Btu 1012) 
Kerosene.......... 0.4 
DPIOSCL. SA Matec we 1.3 
DE os Ae ons a 0.7 
TACAVY oh 2 eee rere Der 
POLAT «2 saa ie le Bal 
GAS=(Ben) sos Aico es: — 
ELECTRICITY* 
CCV ED) cs aR eet 52 
33, 00 Se ee ae — 
OTe Make 55 e ds sis Ste. whan 34h 
TAS teas es ae ee — 
EREC@C ERICIEY "3.22.3. « 0.2 
VOGAL Peaks d ee hee hctea os 3.3 


*Boiler Electricity Only. 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 10 


1975 1980 
140 180 
820 1,530 
190 220 
170 210 

1,320 2,140 
0.8 1.0 
4.8 8.9 
| 1.3 
oe 13 
7.8 1225 

(in Btu 1012) 
7.8 12:5 
7.8 1235 


1985 1990 
210 250 
2,750 4,750 
260 290 
240 270 
3,460 5,560 
1.2 1.4 
16.0 DZ leet 
Le Teal, 
Lo Date 
20:2 S20 
20.2 3235 
20.2 3205 
123 


TABLE 11 
TRANSPORTATION FUEL CONSUMPTION, CANADA 


(in MBbls.) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Automobile... ... 2.6.55 99,085 146,620 173,510 200,130 227,700 
Motor Gasoline.... 99,085 146,620 173,510 200,130 227,700 
Commuictcialc). ann as 41,881 62,410 78,220 98,500 123,340 
Motor Gasoline.... 37,057 55,490 69,780 88,120 110,850 
Dieses Fuel: soa; «. 4,824 6,920 8,440 10,380 12,490 
Ran mere oy cccee ees 11,307 15,590 18,660 22,380 26,860 
Diesel (Fuel. as0'ox: 11,307 15,590 18,660 22,380 26,860 
Matic see ei ass circ ss 16,309 21,670 25,390 29,790 35,010 
PreselsRueh css 5,009 7,980 10,250 13,150 16,840 
Peavy Puelic... . +s 11,300 13,690 15,140 16,640 18,170 
AVIATION, (rcs anes oe 11,840 25,780 39,720 60,830 91,840 
Aviation Gasoline. . 173 1,440 1,290 1,190 1,170 
PULOO PUGS ss 26 10,067 24,340 38,430 59,640 90,670 
POtAMO IR cance tee oo 180,422 272,070 335,500 411,630 504,750 

Total Coal (M Tons)... 556 180 80 _ — 

(in Btu 1012) 

Motor Gasoline........ 710.9 1.055<5 1.21003 1,504.7 1,767.9 
Diesel Fuelencec ne ee as 12255 177.1 216.4 266.4 326.4 
Heavy rel ee eos eee ho 86.2 95.2 104.7 114.3 
Aviation Gasoline...... 9.0 a5 ead 6.1 6.0 
SEULDO: PUG ose eso <a 54.4 131.9 208 .1 323 .6 491.8 
LOLA opraeyees Gras 968 .0 1,458.2 1,796.7 pM V ee: 2,706.4 

CORI SENG. aeiee Guat icc 13.5 4.7 pee | —— —: 
Total Transport.... 981.5 1,462.9 1,798.8 22055 2,706.4 


Source: DBS Refined. Petroleum Products, Vol. II, NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 11 
TRANSPORTATION FUEL DEMAND, NEWFOUNDLAND 


(in MBbls.) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
AWIOMODIE. van ce 1,411 2,450 3,180 4,000 4,900 
Motor Gasoline.... 1,411 2,450 3,180 4,000 4,900 
Commercial... 24 fev : 392 620 790 1,010 1,290 
Motor Gasoline.... 381 590 750 960 1,230 
aieset Fucl, W245... 11 30 40 50 60 
Rail sc cecc rec: 255 300 340 370 410 
DIESEL FUEL, Pane 255 300 340 370 410 
DATAIG 8-5 oles ois 5 ete 1,044 1,320 1,480 1,670 1,890 
Diesel PUL ewes 889 1,130 1,270 1,440 1,640 
Heavy Fuel... 3... 155 190 210 230 250 
AVIAUOR es soc tes Bere. 547 1,010 1,390 1,880 yaad tl) 
Aviation Gasoline. . 97 70 50 40 40 
MUrDO FUClI Soe. |. 450 940 1,340 1,840 2,470 
TOPOME. 5 <5 enya 3,649 5,700 7,180 8,930 11,000 

Total Coal (M Tons)... 1 — — — a 

(in Btu 1012) 

Motor Gasoline........ 9.4 15.2 20.5 2309 32.0 
DicselPuel. .3 3 2.60% 6.1 og, 8.7 9.8 Ph2 
IGAN Vel ©. oe chs ete. 1.0 hed 133 1.4 1.6 
Aviation Gasoline...... 0.5 0.4 0.3 0.2 OF 
Turbo uel... 3.3. 2.4 =| TES) 10.0 13.4 
otal Oil. 3. sens 19.4 30.3 38.1 47.3 58.4 

CORT res onic 6s —- a a — — 
Total Transport.... 19.4 30.3 38.1 47.3 58.4 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vol. II. NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 11 
TRANSPORTATION FUEL DEMAND, MARITIME PROVINCES 


(in MBbls.) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
AUTOMOBIE. Side Loss 6,739 9,660 11,080 12,130 12,970 
Motor Gasoline.... 6,739 9,660 11,080 12,130 12,970 
ClOMITEL Cia do wees x 1,810 2,190 2,430 2,690 2,970 
Motor Gasoline... . 1751 2,090 2,310 Daou 2,810 
Diesel Fuels sie. ses 59 100 120 140 160 
FATE ines ive eted os 796 1,040 1,200 1,400 1,620 
ese! Buel. AG. 796 1,040 1,200 1,400 1,620 
WISUIIO Ss cob tive canals ie 3,982 5,100 5,860 6,730 7,730 
Diese! Fuel. cies: 1,378 1,960 2,390 2,900 3,530 
heavy Fuel, oy... < 2,604 3,140 3,470 3,830 4,200 
PEVIAIIOM eve wt eee ee an 1,730 2,370 3,190 4,230 
Aviation Gasoline. . 269 190 150 120 100 
murbo Fuel c6.% 2. 688 1,540 Ze) 3,070 4,130 
MOU No ete 2) cee ws 14,284 19,720 22,940 26,140 29,520 

Total Coal (M Tons)... 18 -— ao —_ — 

(in Btu 1012) 

Motor Gasoline. 2..23.... 44.3 61.4 69.9 76.7 82.4 
TIESCIIR UG) ociw datesdtare.e%s 13.0 18.2 21 24 30.9 
FIGAVYE Gli «oso tellecks 16.4 19.8 21.8 24.1 26.4 
Aviation Gasoline...... 1.4 $20 0.8 0.6 Oss 
Turoo uel... «0 dkaele.<s aa 8.3 12.0 16.6 pase 
RPO CA batts eee ee ah: 78.8 108.7 126.1 143.9 162.6 

1 A ere ne a eee 0.5 —— —- — — 
Total Transport... . 79.3 108.7 126.1 143.9 162.6 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vol. Il. NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 11 


TRANSPORTATION FUEL DEMAND, QUEBEC 


Antone: 5 lee ess’ 
Motor Gasoline... . 


Commercial... 20s. « 
Motor Gasoline.... 
Diesel Fuel........ 


PMIBOM oc ie wee’ « 
Aviation Gasoline. . 
Tarbo Fuel... . 


OUIFOUS ap eats 
Total Coal (M Tons)... 


Motor Gasoline........ 
ioiesel Fuels owe eat bass 
PCa VEEL wc A eens 
Aviation Gasoline...... 


Total Transport.... 


(in MBbls.) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 
25,786 41,450 51,520 60,520 
25,786 41,450 51,520 60,520 

7,596 12,490 16,510 21,950 
6,342 10,710 14,340 19,190 
1,254 1,780 2,170 2,760 
2,507 3,330 3,900 4,560 
2,507 3,330 3,900 4,560 
6,340 8,340 9,720 11,320 
1,235 2,090 2,790 3,740 
5,105 6,250 6,930 7,580 
3,214 7,520 12,000 18,970 
192 160 140 130 
3,022 7,360 11,860 18,840 

45,443 73,130 93,650 117,320 

40 a4 el bays 
(in Btu 1012) 

167.8 970 4 343.9 416.2 
29.1 42.0 51.6 64.4 
A984 39.3 43.6 477 
1.0 0.8 0.7 0.7 
16.4 39.9 64.2 102.0 

246.4 394.4 504.0 631.0 
1.0 a a Ae 

247.4 394.4 504.0 631.0 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vol. II. NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 11 
TRANSPORTATION FUEL CONSUMPTION, ONTARIO 


(in MBbls.) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Antomobile 7c... ike 38,118 53,640 61,830 71,060 81,500 
Motor Gasoline.... 38,118 53,640 61,830 71,060 81,500 
Commercial... 4.40.40. 13,359 21,310 27,650 35,890 46,620 
Motor Gasoline.... 11,925 19,300 25,230 32,980 43,110 
Diesel Fuel........ 1,434 2,010 2,420 2,910 3,510 
RATRRE ee eit os ciate 2,958 3,960 4,660 5,480 6,450 
Diesel Fuel........ 2,958 3,960 4,660 5,480 6,450 
WMiArIiG Race ss ood 2,510 3,450 4,120 4,910 5,870 
Diesel Fuel........ 242 740 1,130 1,610 2,220 
Heavy Fuel. .i 5... 2,268 2,710 2,990 3,300 3,650 
AViattoniets! 2... eee, 3,071 7,360 11,960 19,270 30,330 
Aviation Gasoline. . 263 220 200 180 160 
Durbo Fuel... 4.2. - 2,808 7,140 11,760 19,090 30,170 
TOtawOme, 2.4 ees. 60,016 89,720 110,220 136,610 170,770 

Total Coal (M Tons)... 360 180 80 — — 

(in Btu 1012) 

Motor Gasoline........ 261.3 380.9 454.6 543.3 650.7 
Diesen Ruel... .. .gceee a. 27.0 2 ea 47.8 58.3 71.0 
HeavVerVele 2 coe 14.3 tet 18.8 20.8 23,0 
Aviation Gasoline...... peas! | 1.0 0.9 0.8 
TL UEOOVHUC!. os ee es ey 2 38.7 63.7 103.4 163.4 
Otani atten eee 319.1 476.9 585.9 726.7 908 .9 

Goal acne atts asl Onn 9.4 ANG) 231 — — 
Total Transport.... 328.5 481.6 588.0 T2601 908 .9 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vol. IJ. NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 11 
TRANSPORTATION FUEL CONSUMPTION, MANITOBA 


(in MBbls.) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Altomobile:.... 2222 <. 4,476 6,140 6,840 7,440 7,970 
Motor Gasoline.... 4,476 6,140 6,840 7,440 7,970 
Commercial? 7. ao. es: 274i 3,620 . 4220 4,930 5,400 
Motor Gasoline... . 2,400 3,130 3,630 4,210 4,530 
Diesel Fuel........ 341 490 590 720 870 
FR agua aoe eet SE ae, 846 1,140 1,350 1,600 1,890 
Diesel Fuel........ 846 1,140 1,350 1,600 1,890 
Diarasio ce foe. ee oid 2 ee 3 — — — — 
Diesel. Fuels. 2.22. — — — — — 
Heavy. Fuel........ as — — — — 
Aviation. ..... Ec PRED 1,068 1,910 2,590 3,410 4,390 
Aviation Gasoline. . 180 150 140 120 110 
Turbo’ Pueliiec ss. 888 1,760 2,450 3,290 4,280 
TOANOI vo. as a 9,134 12,810 15,000 17,380 19,650 
Total Coal (M Tons)... 5 WG — — os — 
(in Btu 1012) 
Motor Gasoline........ 35.9 48.4 54.7 60.3 65.3 
Diesel Fuel............ 6.9 9.5 11.3 ie ey 16.1 
Heavy Pueie 2. 2. ations : — — —_ a 
Aviation Gasoline...... 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.6 
AMIDG PUCIIS ss chek s tes 4.8 9.5 13¢3 18.5 23.8 
Otal Sec ce ees 48.5 68.2 80.0 92.9 105.8 
GN GOT LEA Ry at Sl Re ara pa, | — — — — 
Total Transport.... 50.6 68.2 80.0 92.9 105.8 


..Less than 0.05 Btu 1012. 
Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vol. II. NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 11 
TRANSPORTATION FUEL CONSUMPTION, SASKATCHEWAN 


(in MBbls.) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
AUtOMODIE 6. VA Gass 4,848 6,390 6,980 7,460 7,870 
Motor Gasoline.... 4,848 6,390 6,980 7,460 7,870 
COrmercia lan. o eats ns 5,005 6,640 7,730 8,990 10,060 
Motor Gasoline.... 4,694 6,130 7,100 8,230 9,130 
Poreser- Fuel; 552 s5s3 361 510 630 760 930 
APs hee, Se eet «= 1,032 1,460 1,760 2,140 2,590 
Diesel Fuel, s3.5%..< 1,032 1,460 1,760 2,140 2,590 
Diaries SOs lolthiait eee « —- — — —- 
Diesel Fuels 0. es — a — — — 
Heavy Fuclicc. 4.3 — -- — — — 
PU UAE NN ats lc oars VRE 345 |, 560 700 850 1,010 
Aviation Gasoline. . 52 50 50 40 40 
Tarbo Fuels... 293 510 650 810 970 
MOCA TOL elere one ie atta 11,280 15,050 17,170 19,440 21,530 
Total Coal (M Tons)... 14 a i — — 
(in Btu 1012) 
Motor Gasoline........ 49.8 65.4 (eee) 81.9 88.8 
TDIGSOV PUL AL ara tae» 8.1 1 eae) 13.9 16.9 20.5 
PIGAVY FUG es resis — — —_ -— — 
Aviation Gasoline...... 0.3 0.3 O23 O;2 0.2 
FULOO PUGl 4c teas 16 2.8 a5 4.4 513 
Potala eee cau. 59.8 80.0 Tie2 103.4 114.8 
12st leg: a OR reer ee 0.4 — — oe —_ 
Total Transport.... 60.2 80.0 kage? 103.4 114.8 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vol. II. NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TRANSPORTATION FUEL CONSUMPTION, ALBERTA 


TABLE 11 


(in MBbls.) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
AUTOIMIODIIG. i 55 25.0%. 7,596 10,800 12,500 14,170 16,150 
Motor Gasoline.... 7,596 10,800 12,500 14,170 16,150 
Commercial: ...0eees< 6,757 8,890 10,350 12,060 13,900 
_ Motor Gasoline.... 6,167 8,050 9,330 10,820 12,390 
mpiesenPiel, ooi04..s 590 840 1,020 1,240 1,510 
ES ea, ee 1,841 2,710 3,360 4,170 5,180 
Diesel Fuel. ....... 1,841 2,710 3,360 4,170 5,180 
MATIBED & icae ss Rees < — — — — = 
Diesel Fuel.....:.. — — — — a 
Heavy Fuel. 2.<.<.. _ — — — — 
AMiatiOns ss. , HR E es 1,170 2,360 3,470 5,070 7,270 
Aviation Gasoline. . 204 170 150 140 130 
PUCDOVE DEL AB. & << 966 2,190 3,320 4,930 7,140 
TOROS vio k ce PR 17,364 24,760 29,680 35,470 42,500 
Total Coal (M Tons)... 2 a — — — 
' (in Btu 1012) 
Motor Gasoline........ 71.9 98.4 114.0 130.5 149.0 
Diese uel. oe S, 0c, 14.2 20.7 25.4 61.5 39.0 
Heavy Fuel. os os esis ss —- — — — — 
Aviation Gasoline...... 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.7 
AMEDOUEMELs o35 ke aks 6% ab 4 11.9 18.0 2ORd 38.7 
tal sols utes tees 92.3 131.9 158.2 189.4 221A 
BO) Tap ie a te a — — — —— 
Total Transport.... 92.3 131.9 158.2 189.4 227.4 
.. Less than 0.05 Btu 1012. 
Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vol. I]. NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 11 
TRANSPORTATION FUEL CONSUMPTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


(in MBbls.) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Automobiles... 22402 10,029 15,870 19,270 22,930 26,790 
Motor Gasoline.... 10,029 15,870 19,270 22,930 26,790 
Commercial. cs.e chee. 4,074 6,270 7,970 10,130 12,880 
Motor Gasoline.... 3,320 5,150 6,570 8,390 10,710 
Diesel Fuel........ 754 1,120 1,400 1,740 2,170 
Ral ee eect. ute ers 1,072 1,650 2,090 2,660 3,380 
Diesel Fuel........ 1,072 1,650 2,090 2,660 3,380 
Marinette a5 dances Gs Desze 3,250 3,910 4,720 5,680 
Diesel Fuel........ 1,154 1,850 2,370 3,020 3,800 
Heavy Fuels... 6... 1,168 1,400 1,540 1,700 1,880 
AViatlON se wisn ee oe 13336" 2,900 4,470 6,840 10,290 
Aviation Gasoline. . 408 260 200 150 120 
TUnDO Fuel. oes 928 2,640 4,270 6,690 10,170 
LOCO es avec eee ae ee 18,833 29,940 37,710 47,280 59,020 

Total Coal (M Tons)... 4 — = — _ 

(in Btu 1012) 

Motor Gasoline........ 69.7 109.8 134.9 163.6 195.8 
Diesel Fuels. .cckne es 17.4 26.9 34.1 43.2 54.5 
Pheavyer telson ses ovine 7.4 8.8 OF) 1047 11.8 
Aviation Gasoline...... 2.1 Pe! 1.0 0.8 0.6 
MPuUrbO MWelsee sects 5.0 14.3 Daa 36.2 55a] 
OPA sss. else ee 101.6 161.1 202.8 25435 317.8 

(ra. (ae a eer Pee one 0.1 — — —_ — 
Total Transport... . 101.7 161.1 202.8 254.5 317.8 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vol. II. NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TRANSPORTATION FUEL CONSUMPTION, YUKON & N.W.T. 


TABLE 11 


(in MBbls.) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Automobile... 6. ooo% 5. 82 220 310 420 540 
Motor Gasoline.... 82 220 310 420 540 
Conamerctal.:<)4 aah ss 97 380 570 850 1,330 
Motor Gasoline.... 77 340 $20 790 1,260 
Diesel Fuel........ 20 40 50 60 70 
Rates cs os ree y 6 — — Ass — — 
Diesel Fuel........ — = aea5 — ae 
MIGrInO@ soe.) rata les « 103 210 300 440 650 
Diesel Fuel........ 103 210 300 440 650 
Heavy: Buel. «.e6.<< ao — — — — 
PAVIACION We esiekse so sterte <6 132 430 770 1,350 2,220 
Aviation Gasoline. . 108 170 210 270 350 
berbo’ Puelts e538 ve% 24 260 560 1,080 1,870 
TOtANOU Ces ibs ses ches 414 1,240 1,950 3,060 4,740 
Total Coal (M Tons). . — — — — -- 
(in Btu 10!2) 
Motor Gasoline........ 0.8 2.9 4°33 6.3 9.4 
reser uel. o250 os 0.7 1235 230 2.9 4.2 
Reavy. Piel 0 a6 « Soh. os -— — — — oa 
Aviation Gasoline...... 0.5 0.9 eg 1.4 ics 
TorporrcGel.. 2; vataree - 0.1 1.4 3.0 5.8 10.1 
As UE oat ae ee 2 6.7 10.4 16.4 2580 
COAL le ee a — ane — — — 
Total Transport.... Zot 6.7 10.4 16.4 2525 
SourceE: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vol. IT. NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 12 


AUTOMOBILE STOCK 
(in thousands) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

Newfoundland......... qe 125 162 204 250 
Maritime Provinces..... 346 495 568 622 665 
AFUE OSC ails. oo mais 84 1,186 1,910 2,374 2,789 3,180 
OAR ae oes Pee bss 3,144 3,624 4,165 4,777 
Maiitiiay 28.6 eeccn boss 270 370 412 448 480 
Saskatchewan. ..4.<4s. 273 360 393 420 443 
PUTAS Sit Sh aoa ty 445 633 732 830 946 
British Columbia....... 665 927 1,088 1,279 1,505 
Yukon 6 NW ics ec 6 13 18 24 31 
ANAS sacs sa» 5,498 7,977 9,371 10,781 eT? 


Source: DBS The Motor Vehicle, Part III. NEB Staff Estimate. 


TABLE 13 
PERSONS PER AUTOMOBILE 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

Newfoundland......... 6.85 4.50 3575 3.20 2.82 
Maritime Provinces..... 4.28 ee bs 2682 2-65 2eOD 
CHUEDEC i) shel eter ei 4.87 3.46 3.00 9G bs 2.60 
Sielechy |s aoe ee Dee ara é jn 2.67 pe | 2.48 2.40 
IMADILO DA 5c east che es ws 3.57 ee 2.05 2.55 2.49 
Saskatchewan.......... 3.50 2.80 2.64 Sa 2.49 
PLIEKTAS fap Coke Seas 5229 2.74 2.60 252 2-43 
British Columbia....... Zane Ziel 2.50 2.43 2.36 
Yukon & N.W.T....... 6.72 4.40 3.70 Eee ee! 2.80 
CONaUA) ui bee atin 3.64 2.93 2ete 2.58 2.47 


SOURCE: TABLES | and 12. 
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TABLE 14 


PRIVATE AUTOMOBILES — FIRST CARS 
(in thousands) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Newfoundland.......... 49 719 100 118 138 
Maritime Provinces..... 247 310 333 354 377 
COUODEES Uiienl ns Oh es 6 848 1,274 1,427 1,602 1,802 
Ontario 2a SPS Ee ee igs ek ae 1,458 1,807 2,038 2,300 2,597 
WIQUMODE 4 sews ee a et 191 231 246 262 278 
Saskatchewan.....02%.. 199 239 250 261 Zs 
Puerta, cuted fee kk? 298 383 426 475 530 
British Columbia....... 417 555 636 729 834 
Yukon & N.W.T....... 4 " 10 12 16 
COAT AUA Ls os sore esis S711 4,885 5,466 6,113 6,845 
POT SOCK. bes vec Gok 67.5 FeO ca 58.3 oO? 55.8 
Source: DBS Household Facilities and Equipment. NEB Staff Estimate. 
TABLE 15 
PRIVATE AUTOMOBILE — SECOND CARS 
(in thousands) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Newfoundland......... 6 16 24 38 53 
Maritime Provinces..... 22 86 121 144 155 
6 OR aeey ea 86 247 EW ps 629 742 
ONTATIOER 8. Co eee AG 315 708 861 1,032 1225 
Manitoba 4-4 54s eweecus 37 81 102 116 127 
Saskatchewan. ...0.is.: 33 67 84 96 104 
AlISeTIAS. CARE ck ealae sie 66 135 173 204 244 
British Columbia....... 123 198 247 310 388 
Yukon &.N.W.T.. cuss. 1 3 5 7 9 
CANA AG. euteaccis. 32 699 1,541 2,089 2,576 3,047 
Oe MOL SSO K 2 5 2 ais, <'g oe & 12-7 19.3 22E 3 23.9 24.8 
Source: DBS Household Facilities and Equipment. NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 16 
PETROLEUM PRODUCT DEMAND, CANADA 


(in MBbls.) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Motor Gasoline........ 136,142 202,110 243,290 288,250 338,550 
Middle Distillate....... 136,519 160,830 176,860 195,410 218,700 
Kerosene & stove oil.. 18,694 17,870 17,500 17,140 16,790 
Resid. & Comm.. 16,941 15,870 15,340 14,850 14,360 
InGusivial - 247.2% Laos 2,000 2,160 2,290 2,430 
Dieser fuelo. settee ae 38,847 54,560 66,250 80,770 99,060 
Resid. & Comm.. 7:53 9,860 11,540 13,480 15,790 
Industriah.. 32... 9,238 13,060 15,940 19,690 24,640 
Blectric- Ut ha... 939 1,130 1,440 1,690 2,440 
PEEANSPOLl Aa ctex. dis 21,139 30,510 37,330 45,910 56,190 
Dightiwelasccau. hae 78,978 88,400 93,110 97,500 102,850 
Resid. & Comm.. TZLADS 80,400 84,540 88,130 92,920 
Industnialios...2.: 6,586 7,420 7,940 8,510 9,070 
Blecttic Ut... 199 580 630 860 860 
Heavy Puelivns sss ccs 82,338 111,570 139,960 165,510 195,710 
Resid. & Comm.. 29,131 34,580 37,630 40,990 44,880 
INOUSITION: 3 ee 37,062 56,540 69,730 85,770 105,130 
Blectric Ul sn. 4,845 6,760 17,460 22,110 27,530 
TYANSDOEs hoees 11,300 13,690 15,140 16,640 18,170 
Other Products. 245" <. 55,347 96,790 133,180 183,130 254,470 
Aviation gasoline..... Lie 1,440 1,290 1,190 L170 
PAIPOG 1UCL 0s care hens 10,067 24,340 38,430 59,640 90,600 
Non-fuel products.... 33,462 54,590 73,610 98,890 135,730 
ERGs oes coe ees oe) 10,045 16,420 19,850 23,410 26,970 


Total Product Demand 410,346 571,300 693,290 832,300 1,007,430 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vols. I & II. 
DBS Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Products. 
DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 16 
PETROLEUM PRODUCT DEMAND, NEWFOUNDLAND 


(in MBbls.) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 
Motor Gasoline........ 1;792 3,040 3,930 4,960 
Middle Distillates...... 4,829 7,040 7,900 8,940 
Kerosene & stove oil... 1,184 1,130 1,110 1,100 
Resid. & Comm.. Wet 2F 1,060 1,020 990 
Industrial W403... . 57 70 90 110 
Dissettuele. 2 fo 50% .. 2,066 2,760 3,200 34120 
Resid. & Comm.. 254 330 360 390 
Indusitial.2y. .. «:. 509 790 1,010 1,290 
BlectrigsUit..< é. 148 180 180 180 
DTANSOOELEIAL,# ... [At 1,460 1,650 1,860 
Liehtiiel?.:.f40.2.%- 1,579 3,150 3,590 4,120 
Resid. & Comm.. 1,469 3,000 3,400 3,880 
Industrial ein;.. >. 110 150 190 240 

Blectric Uth. ...... == — -— — 
FeavVecucs . icsnh © 2,789 6,340 12,450 8,680 
Resid. & Comm.. 630 890 1,100 1,330 
Industrial....... 1,590 2,860 3,940 5,420 
Flectrich Gls... . 414 2,400 7,200 1,700 
Transportsfog.® <.. 155 190 210 230 
Other Products. 34.25... 815 1,400 1,860 2,450 
Aviation gasoline..... 97 70 50 40 
TULDO TUG eo e leas 450 940 1,340 1,840 
Non-fuel products... . 268 390 470 570 

TORS koa ea fe — — — — 
Total Product Demand 10,225 17,820 26,140 25,030 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vols. I & I. 
DBS Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production. 
DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. IT. 
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TABLE 16 
PETROLEUM PRODUCT DEMAND, MARITIME PROVINCES 


(in MBbls.) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Motor Gasoline........ 8,490 115750 13,390 14,680 15,780 
Middle Distillates...... 12,939 16,920 19,120 20,870 22,490 
Kerosene & stove oil.. 2,743 2,530 2,450 2,360 2,270 
Resid. & Comm.. 2,674 2,410 2,290 2,170 2,040 
Industrial cs =< 69 120 160 190 230 
Diesel fuel........... S250 4,470 5,270 6,220 7,350 
Resid. & Comm.. 679 890 1,030 1,180 1,370 
Industrial....... 279 410 480 550 620 
Biecthie UGE. 4 x5 46 50 50 50 50 
‘Transports... . . 2,233 3,120 3,710 4,440 5,310 
Lignt fuels. cuvheae<: 6,959. 9,920 11,400 12,290 12,870 
Resid. & Comm.. 6,692 9,520 10,950 11,790 12,320 
Industrial....... 249 360 410 460 510 
Blectria Ut bi:.% 18 40 40 40 40 
Hea yortel... oein eats ss 10,022 17,610 24,010 32,020 35,460 
Resid. & Comm.. 2,447 3,480 4,240 5,150 6,280 
Industrial....... 2,082 8,450 9,100 9,760 10,410 
Biectrice- Uttiewt, 2,889 2,540 7,200 13,280 14,570 
PrADSpOrteteaa. < 2,604 3,140 3,470 3,830 4,200 
Other Products: .v2 ss 2,984 4,920 6,170 7,830 9,840 
Aviation gasoline..... 269 190 150 120 100 
urbe Tiel civ nieyoeels'« 688 1,540 2,220 3,070 4,130 
Non-fuel products... . 1,528 2,190 2,680 3,270 3,990 
OCS er bt eet es 499 1,000 1,120 1,370 1,620 
Total Product Demand 34,435 51,200 62,690 75,400 83,570 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vols. I & II. 
DBS Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production. 
DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 16 


PETROLEUM PRODUCT DEMAND, QUEBEC 


(in MBbls.) 
1966 1975 1980 
Motor Gasoline........ 32,128 52,160 65,860 
Middle Distillates....... 41,459 50,760 57,090 
_ Kerosene & stove oil.. 6,291 6,390 6,450 
Resid. & Comm.. 5,835 5,830 5,830 
Industrial....... 456 560 620 
Diesel fuels: Fhe os 7,544 10,800 13,240 
Resid. & Comm.. 842 1,200 1,460 
Industrials jini; 1,641 2,330 2,850 
Electric Ut)l..... 65 70 70 
Transport....... 4,996 7,200 8,860 
bagi tel. 22.27% ee. 27,624 33,570 37,400 
Resid. & Comm.. 25,146 30,580 34,100 
Industrial....... 2,444 2,920 3,230 
AFlectric Ut ly... 34 70 70 
Heavyeuel c's. occ Sea 34,855 44,720 52,110 
Resid. & Comm.. 13,123 17,860 20,450 
Industrial....... 16,354 20,130 24,250 
Electric Utl........ 273 480 480 
Transport....... 5,105 6,250 6,930 
Other Products........ 15,668 28,290 39,980 
Aviation gasoline..... 192 160 140 
Tervo fuel... Stas5.6<. 3,022 7,360 11,860 
Non-fuel products.... 10,851 18,300 25,020 
Lc. 6 Ae Sa eae 1,603 2,470 2,960 


Total Product Demand 124,110 175,930 215,040 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vols. I & II. 
DBS Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production. 
DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. IT. 
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1985 


79,710 
64,750 
6,500 


262,850 


13y 


TABLE 16 
PETROLEUM PRODUCT DEMAND, ONTARIO 


(in MBbls.) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

Motor Gasoline........ 50,043 72,940 87,060 104,040 124,610 
Middle Distillates....... 44,068 47,510 49,840 52,280 56,210 
Kerosene & stove oil. . 3,701 3,420 3,280 3,140 3,020 
Resid. & Comm.. 33222 2,940 2,800 2,660 2,540 
industrials; 2... «+ 479 480 480 480 480 
Diesenitel cee. 7,831 11,230 13,670 16,630 20,200 
Resid. & Comm.. L275 1,820 2,210 2,690 3,260 
Industriatinn: < 1,817 2,590 3,140 3,830 4,650 
BlecthiceCl 2... 105 110 110 110 110 
‘I TAanSDOM seunres 4,634 6,710 8,210 10,000 12,180 
Pirehetuels vine sacs = 32,536. 32,860 32,890 32,510 32,990 
Resid. & Comm.. 29,681 29,690 29,670 29,290 29,770 
Industrial....... 2tTA 2,760 2,760 2,760 2,760 
Electric Ute... 84 410 460 460 460 
Heavy Buelz.. .. aes. 23,429 28,410 33,480 40,740 50,880 
Resid. & Comm.. 10,201 10,140 9,880 9,650 9,410 
Industrial s..'he 10,960 15,560 20,610 27,790 37,820 

Blectric Utl? 2). — — _ _ woe 
SeranisDOLrt; .. +s =; 2,268 2,710 2,990 3,300 3,650 
Other Products:..25 2.5: 19,204 34,650 48,350 67,790 95,480 
Aviation gasoline..... 263 220 200 180 160 
LUE DO sUCl ys te 2,808 7,140 11,760 19,090 30,170 
Non-fuel products.... 13,414 22,460 30,350 41,270 56,690 
SPS era. see os 2,719 4,830 6,040 7,250 8,460 


Total Product Demand... 136,744 183,510 218,730 264,850 327,180 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vols. I & II. 
DBS Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production. 
DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 16 
PETROLEUM PRODUCT DEMAND, MANITOBA 


(in MBbls.) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

Motor Gasoline........ 6,876 9,270 10,470 11,650 12,500 
Middle Distillates....... 5,701 5,590 5,580 5,650 6,150 
Kerosene & stove oil. . 1,049 880 790 710 620 
Resid. & Comm.. 963 790 700 620 530 
Industrial....... 86 90 90 90 90 
Diesel fuel...s 6.05 + 2,498 3,160 3,620 4,150 4,770 
Resid. & Comm 896 1,060 1,180 1,300 1,440 
Industrial....... PADS 330 360 390 430 
Electric Ut’l..... 140 140 140 140 140 
Transport....... 1,190 1,630 1,940 2,320 2,760 
ight .fueie.... eas xs. 2,154 1,550 1,170 790 760 
Resid. & Comm.. 2,031 1,390 1,000 600 550 
Industrial. ... 105 140 150 170 190 
Electric Utl..:... 18 20 20 20 20 
Heavy Ruel) 62 Gian ss 980 1,300 1,270 1,260 1,140 
Resid. & Comm.. 536 410 350 290 220 
Industrial....... 444 890 920 970 920 

Electrie Ut)... .. — — — — —— 

Transport....... — _- — —— — 
Other Products........ 2,481 4,680 6,060 7,590 9,280 
Aviation gasoline..... 180 150 140 120 110 
Terbo. fuel... 6 03)65.. 6 888 1,760 2,450 3,290 4,280 
Non-fuel products.... 647 780 870 960 1,060 
DEG oi 0s ess 766 1,990 2,600 3,220 3,830 
Total Product Demand. . 16,038 20,840 23,380 26,150 29,070 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vols. I & II. 
DBS Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production. 
DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. IT. 
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TABLE 16 
PETROLEUM PRODUCT DEMAND, SASKATCHEWAN 


(in MBbls.) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Motor Gasoline........ 9,542 12,520 14,080 15,690 17,000 
Middle Distillates....... 6,884 1,350 7,690 8,160 8,770 
Kerosene & stove oil. . 1,465 1,180 1,040 900 760 
Resid. & Comm.. 1,370 1,090 950 810 670 
Industrial....... 95 90 90 90 90 
Bytesel Tiel so... Vetes 3,716 4,880 5,640 6,500 7,460 
Resid. & Comm 1,714 1,870 1,970 2,080 2,180 
PGuUsti tal ores c's 597 1,030 1,270 1,510 1,750 
Blectric .UtT?. . ... 12 10 10 10 10 
Transport? vee... 1,393 1,970 2,390 2,900 3,520 
Light tuel. > csanee kes 1,703 ° 1,290 1,010 760 550 
Resid. & Comm.. 1,562 1,120 820 550 330 
Industrials. . << 141 170 190 210 220 

Blectrie Uitte ~ . 5's — — — _ — 
Heavy Fuel. ccc. ceases: 641 570 540 510 480 
Resid. & Comm.. 294 220 190 160 130 
Industrial........ 17 20 20 20 20 
Biectric Urls. 330 330 330 330 330 

Transport. .ic.<> —— ~~ _ — a 
Other Products. 21725.» 2,460 3,750 4,530 5,370 6,250 
Aviation gasoline..... 34 50 50 40 40 
Turbo fuel....cseowe.- 293 510 650 810 970 
Non-fuel products... . 1,033 1,350 1,560 1,810 2,100 
LEG oak oes eres 1,082 1,840 z210 2,710 3,140 
Total Product Demand. . 19,527 24,190 26,840 29,730 32,500 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vols. I & II. 
DBS Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production. 
DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 16 


PETROLEUM PRODUCT DEMAND, ALBERTA 


(in MBbls.) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Motor Gasoline........ 13,763 18,850 21,830 24,990 28,540 
Middle Distillates....... 6,811 8,930 10,500 12,460 14,770 
Kerosene & stove oil.. 459 470 470 470 470 
Resid. & Comm.. 362 360 360 360 360 
Industrial. ...... 97 110 110 110 110 
Diesel fuels. aw ak 4s 55163 7,240 8,790 10,730 13,020 
Resid. & Comm 14272 1,870 2,370 2,990 3,710 
Industrial....... 1,402 1,770 2,010 2,280 2,570 
BlectricUth?: « «. 54 50 50 50 50 
Transport Jmes 2s 2,435 3,550 4,360 5,410 6,690 
Dae euels :4 eed ts 1,189 1,220 1,240 1,260 1,280 
Resid. & Comm.. 905 910 910 910 910 
Industriales: . . 246 270 290 310 330 
Bieciniourl ic. 38 40 40 40 40 
Heavy Buel iets ovo ois 779 1,000 1,220 1,640 2,140 
Resid. & Comm.. 390 390 390 390 390 
Industrial....... 289 290 290 290 290 
Filectric: Uti. 3s 100 320 540 960 1,460 

Transport....... — = — — — 
Other Products . wv os. 7,249 11,500 15,820 20,510 27,950 
Aviation gasoline..... 204 170 150 140 130 
TOPO TUE). 2 Psy Ba 3 966 2,190 3,320 4,930 7,140 
Non-fuel products.... 4,079 6,720 9,680 12,530 17,530 
DG ot sks hey, Fe) 2,000 2,420 2,670 2,910 3,150 
Total Product Demand.. 28,602 40,280 49,370 59,600 73,400 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vols. I and II. 
DBS Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production. 
DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 16 
PETROLEUM PRODUCT DEMAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


(in MBbls.) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Motor Gasoline...,..... 13,349 21,020 25,840 31,320 37,500 
Middle Distillates....... 12,722 14,370 15,420 16,690 18,140 
Kerosene & stove oil.. 1,591 1,520 1,480 1,450 1,410 
Resid. & Comm... 1,250 1,180 1,140 1,110 1,070 
Industrial....... 341 340 340 340 340 . 
Diesel fuel : irene aes 6,271 8,580 10,210 12,200 14,600 
Resid. & Comm 480 650 740 820 910 
Industrials 4.c.< 2,494 2,990 3,290 3,640 4,020 
Blectric Ut); 52% 317 320 320 320 320 
"PFADSPOTL at ess 2,980 4,620 5,860 7,420 9,350 
bebe tuelt..cseree es 4,860 4,270 3,730 3,040 2,130 
Resid. & Comm... 4,463 3,810 3,230 2,510 1,560 
Industrial....... 390 460 500 530 570 
Blectnic Uti: x: f — — — — 
Heavy-Pulel:.:.< fen: 8,726 11,450 14,670 19,180 19,550 
Resid. & Comm... 1,506 1,190 1,030 870 720 
Industrial....... S221 8,170 10,390 13,110 16,480 
Electric: UCiie 4. 831 690 1,710 3,500 470 
Transport... (2... = 1,168 1,400 1,540 1,700 1,880 
Other Products s.2 2. >. 4,321 7,100 9,540 12,970 17,700 
Aviation gasoline..... 408 260 200 150 120 
TULOO fUEl soon eee 928 2,640 4,270 6,690 10,170 
Non-fuel products... . 1,627 2.350 2,910 3,660 4,630 
EPG ss piecewise es 1,358 1,850 2,160 2,470 2,780 
Total Product Demand. . 39,118 53,940 65,470 80,160 92,890 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vols. I & II. 
DBS Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production. 
DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 16 
PETROLEUM PRODUCT DEMAND, YUKON AND N.W.T. 


(in MBbls.) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Motor Gasoline........ 159 560 830 1,210 1,800 
Middle Distillates....... 1,098 2,360 3,720 5,610 8,890 
Kerosene & stove oil. . 211 350 430 510 620 
Resid. & Comm... 138 210 250 300 370 
Industrial .ics.0-. 73 140 180 210 250 
Wresel [Gel gs pases: o's 521 1,440 2,610 4,270 7,310 
Resid. & Comm... 119 170 220 260 330 
THCUIStIAN ee ceo 223 820 30 XG fl W) 4,750 
Electric Utl,.. <... 52 200 510 760 1,510 
WEANSDOLL.. .. --- 123 250 350 500 720 
PACU UC Se boas AA: + 366 570 680 830 960 
Resid. & Comm... 244 380 460 570 670 
Industrial? .=... 122 190 220 260 290 
Electric. Ul. ...: — 2S mae ee mks 
Say Eels eros es 117 170 210 240 270 
‘Resid. & Comm... 4 — — — — 
Industrials. J.4.. 105 170 210 240 270 
Electric Uth--«.... 8 —— an meh bie. 
LEANSDOEL sical —- — a oe wae 
Other Products. .s)00 ss. 165 500 870 1,470 2,370 
Aviation gasoline..... 108 170 210 270 350 
Wuroowiuel sere f25 ac 24 260 560 1,080 1,870 
Non-fuel products.... 15 50 70 90 110 
TPO rene We eck 18 20 30 30 40 
Total Product Demand. . 1,539 3,590 5,630 8,530 13,330 


Source: DBS Refined Petroleum Products, Vols. I & II. 
DBS Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production. 
DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 17A(1) 
PETROLEUM DEMAND AND SUPPLY, CANADA 


(in MB/D) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Motor Gasoline........ 372.9 534, 666.5 789.7 927.5 
Middle Distillates...... cy eRe? 440.6 484.7 535.4 599.2 
Heavy Fuels: o3i6 nce 220.5 505.7 383.4 453.4 536.2 
Other Products........ 15572 265.2 364.9 50137 697.4 
Total Net Sales.... 1,121.8 156502 1,899.5 2,280.2 2,760.3 
Own Use & Losses..... 81.0 12s 136.6 164.0 198.6 
Domestic Demand.... 1,202.8 1,677.9 2,036.1 2,444.2 2,958.9 
Export—Case (1)...... 3857 1,100.0 1,600.0 2,100.0 2,600.0 
(2). «Arak. 1,100.0 1,600.0 131922 1,668 .3 
Sf ee 1,100.0 1,600.0 1,140.8 1,452.3 
Import—Case (l)...... 595.2. 832.1 1,009.2 1,203.6 1,443.6 
if) Weems 503 .4 552.2 422.8 511.9 
ee 503.4 203 .6 244.4 295.9 
Production—Case 

Cheer 1,012.9 1,945.8 2,626.9 3,340.6 4,115.3 
(Dhaeesens 2,214.5 3,283.9 3,340.6 4,115.3 
aes. 2,274.5 3,300.5 3,340.6 4,115.3 

Inventory Change...... +22.6 — _- a — 


Case (1) Canadian imports continue as under present policy. 
(2) Canada limits imports to 17.3 per cent of Canadian demand. 
(3) Canada limits imports to 10 per cent of Canadian demand. 


Norte: This table is based on United States production rate peaking at 11 MMB/D in the 
‘lower 48” States. 
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TABLE 17A(2) 


PETROLEUM DEMAND AND SUPPLY, CANADA 


Motor Gasoline........ 
Middle Distillates...... 
Heavy Purl... dy .55s 
Other Products... ../.... 

Total Net Sales.... 


Own Use & Losses..... 
Domestic Demand.. 


Export—Case (1l)...... 


1966 


(in MB/D) 
1975" 1980 1985 
mee i) 666.5 789.7 
440.6 484.7 535.4 
S057 383.4 453.4 
265 .2 364.9 SOL 7 
1,565.2 1,899.5 2,280.2 
Li2 37 136.6 164.0 
1,677.9 2,036.1 2,444.2 
600.0 900.0 1,970.0 
600.0 900.0 1,189.2 
600.0 900.0 1,010.8 
832.1 1,009.2 1,203 .6 
503.4 SOZu2 422.8 
503.4 203 .6 244.4 
1,445.8 1.92629 3,210.6 
1,774.5 2,583.9 3,210.6 
1,774.5 Jad EPS 3,210.6 


Case (1) Canadian imports continue as under present policy. 
(2) Canada limits imports to 17.3 per cent of Canadian demand. 


(3) Canada limits imports to 10 per cent of Canadian demand. 


COD WWO OD VBANNY 


WW WwW 


Note: This table is based on United States production rate peaking at 12 MMB/D in the 


‘lower 48’ States. 
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TABLE 17B(1) 
PETROLEUM DEMAND AND SUPPLY, CANADA 


(in MB/D) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Motor Gasoline........ 372.9 em yi 666.5 789.7 927.5 
Middle Distillates...... ieee 440.6 484.7 $35.4 599.2 
Heavy: Fuel. ics ods Som. 220.5 305.7 383.4 453.4 536.2 
Other Products........ [S532 26502 364.9 SOLGT 697.4 
Total Net Sales.... 1,121.8 1;565 22 1,899.5 2,200.62 2,760.3 
Own Use & Losses..... 81.0 IA A) 136.6 164.0 198.6 
Domestic Demand.. 1,202.8 1,677.9 2,036.1 2,444.2 2,958 .9 

Export—Case (1)...... 385.7 1,100.0 1,600.0 2,500.0 4,000.0 

(2) .aea 1,100.0 1,600.0 2,500.0 4,000.0 

(3) 2 1,100.0 1,600.0 2,500.0 4,000.0 
Import—Case (1)...... 39822 832.1 1,009.2 1,203 .6 1,443.6 

(Z)taen. 503 .4 352.2 422.8 $11.9 

(ess. 503 .4 203 .6 244.4 295.9 
Production—Case 

(Gh easaeate 1,012.9 1,945.8 2,626.9 3,740.6 5,515:33 

(2). eg. 2.21425 3,283 .9 4,521.4 6,447.0 

(3). 235-5 2214e5 3,300.5 4,699.8 6,663.0 . 
Inventory Change...... +22.6 as —- — — 


Case (1) Canadian imports continue as under present policy. 
(2) Canada limits imports to 17.3 per cent of Canadian demand. 
(3) Canada limits imports to 10 per cent of Canadian demand. 
Note: This table is based on United States production rate peaking at 11 MMB/D in the 
‘lower 48’ States. 
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TABLE 17B(2) 
PETROLEUM DEMAND AND SUPPLY, CANADA 


(in MB/D) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Motor Gasoline........ 372.9 5531 666.5 789.7 927.5 
Middle Distillates...... $132 440.6 484.7 Soon 599.2 
Heavy Biel. hes 220.5 305.7 383.4 453.4 536.2 
Other! Products. ........ 15522 265 .2 364.9 501.7 697.4 
Total Net Sales.... 1,121.8 1,565.2 1,899.5 2,280.2 2,760.3 
Own Use & Losses..... 81.0 2250 136.6 164.0 198.6 
Domestic Demand.. 1,202.8 1,677.9 2,036.1 2,444.2 2,958.9 
Export—Case (l)...... 385.7 600.0 900.0 2,500.0 4,000 .0 
(2) ers 600.0 900.0 2,500.0 4,000 .0 
(ces 3: 600.0 900.0 2,500.0 4,000 .0 
Import—Case (1)...... 598 .2 832.1 1,009.2 1,203.6 1,443 .6 
2) Ret 503 .4 352.2 422.8 511.9 
(yet. es 503.4 203 .6 244.4 295.9 
Production—Case 
Qt 1,012.9 1,445.8 1,926.9 3,740.6 ype Be 
C2) ie wee 1,774.5 2,583.9 4,521.4 6,447 .0 
Ey Dee ae 1,774.5 2132.5 4,699.8 6,663 .0 
Inventory Change...... 4+22.6 ae = == 


Case (1) Canadian imports continue as under present policy. 
(2) Canada limits imports to 17.3 per cent of Canadian demand. 
(3) Canada limits imports to 10 per cent of Canadian demand. 
Note: This table is based on United States production rate peaking at 12 MMB/D in the 
‘lower 48’ States. 
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TABLE 18A 
NATURAL GAS DEMAND AND SUPPLY, CANADA 


(in Bcf) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

Résids & Comm: i. is. i. 311.0 529.6 668 . 1 824.3 992.4 
ENCUSECIa os Gate ate 260.2 5355-9 728 .2 937.3 1,198.2 
Blectric, Utiities s:..72. . 64.3 86.7 133-4 alart 233.9 

Total Net Sales.... 63575 tod hea 1,000,0 AS Pe 2,424.5 
| 5,6 901, 1 be NO ea 431.8 1,165.4 1,358.6 1,449.3 1,626.1 
TI PORIS 55 5:5 caw eee 44.6 44.6 44.6 44.6 44.6 
PUCHEOLOSSES . . eee eee 66.5 120.0 136.0 154.0 184.0 
Required Production.... 1,089.2 2,413.0 2,980.0 3,534.0 4,190.0 

(MMcf/day) ....... 2,980 6,600 8,150 9,670 11,500 
SIPIR AGE no cites. carter 136.9 279.0 313.0 364.0 418.0 
Field & Plant Use...... 98.2 205.0 238.0 282.0 334.0 
Gross Production...... 1,341.8 2,897 .0 3,531.0 4,180.0 4,942.0 
Net: Storage, etc... .. 2. Li.) — — — — 

Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 

TABLE 18B 
NATURAL GAS DEMAND AND SUPPLY, CANADA 
(in Bcf) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

Resid. & Comm........ 311.0 529 .6 668 . 1 824.3 992.4 
TROQUSIEIAL es vis eh ets 260.2 55549 728 .2 937.3 1,198.2 
RBiectnic: Utilities. ......'. 64.3 86.7 13ac/ pA Re 233.9 

Total Net Sales.... 635.5 1,072.2 1530.0 [Pe 2,424.5 
EXDOTIS ie aoe wat autee 431.8 1275.0 2,300.0 3,700.0 5,400.0 
PNVONG Zocor ee ee ee 44.6 44.6 44.6 44.6 44.6 
Pulel Qc LOsses ssa Satna 66.5 122.4 172.6 Pie WE, Bey Pa 
Required Production.... 1,089.2 2,525.0 3,958.0 5,886.0 S.la2.0 

(MMcf/day) ...... 2,980 6,930 10,800 16,200 22,300 
Shrinkage..2)e sive ask 136.9 281.0 400.0 589.0 813.0 
Field & Plant Use. scx. 98.2 215.0 316.0 470.0 650.0 
Gross Production...... 1,341.8 3,021.0 4,674.0 6,945 .0 9,595.0 


INét. Storage. tc. occ i as hie — — — i 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 18 


NATURAL GAS DEMAND 


(in Bcf) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Canada 
Residential & 

Commercial. .... 311.0 529.6 668 . 1 824.3 992.4 
Endustridieq) ake. 260.2 555.9 T28e2 937.3 1,198.2 
Electric Utilities... . 64.3 86.7 13347 2134 233.9 

Total Net Sales. 635.5 Lig 1,530.0 1,975.3 2,424.5 
New Brunswick 
Residential & 

Commercial..... 0.1 0.1 eg | — — 
stUSttial occ ce os — — — == — 
Electric Utilities... . — — — — — 

Total Net Sales. 0.1 0.1 0.1 — — 
Quebec 
Residential & 

Commercial. .... 334 31.2 45.3 62.8 83.5 
anductrial. 72). vrs 2 19.4 OTV2 85.6 111.2 148.0 
Electric Utilities... . — — _— 

Total Net Sales. 32.0 98.4 130.9 174.0 231.5 
Ontario 
Residential & 

Commercial. .... 124.0 232.8 304.0 S87 i0 476.1 
PrCIStrial . ee Ys 115.8 247.9 312.5 380.7 454.0 
Electric Utilities.... 0.3 0.3 0.3 O73 0.3 

Total Net Sales. 240.1 481.0 616.8 768.7 930.4 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 18 
NATURAL GAS DEMAND 


(in Bcf) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Manitoba 
Residential & 

Commercial..... 26.8 43.2 51.4 58.9 64.8 
industrial v.22 he 10.6 20.8 928 ibe Shoe A522 
Electric Utilities... . 0.2 0:2 0.2 0.2 0.2 

Total Net Sales. 37.6 64.2 79.1 94.4 110.2 
Saskatchewan 
Residential & 

Commercial..... 30 42.6 49.7 56.6 63.0 
Endustrial.. 4.8... 21.7 46.0 59.5 73.0 86.5 
Electric Utilities... . 12.8 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 

Total Net Sales. 65.0 108.6 129.2 149.6 169.5 
Alberta 
Residential & 

Commercial..... 87.3 121.9 141.6 161.0 182.6 
Industrial “1.5.22: 67.4 115.3 1541 205 .3 272.6 
Electric Utilities.... 30.1 bye e4 86.0 136.2 206.0 

Total Net Sales. 184.8 292.4 381.7 50245 661.2 
British Columbia 
Residential & 

Commercial. .... 29.2 57:8 76.0 97.3 24 
Industrial... ee: < 2555 58.7 89.0 131.8 191.9 
Electric Utilities.... 20.9 120 212 S720 4 

Total Net Sales. 75.4 U2 OS 192.2 286.1 S2l at 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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TABLE 19 


ESTIMATED INSTALLED GENERATING CAPACITIES 
BY PROVINCE 


(in MW) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

Newfoundland 
(including Labrador). . 544 5,300 6,900 7,700 8,800 
Sey oan! tons Ae 58 100 150 230 340 
INGya pCOllas. sv lets es 626 1,080 1,400 1,900 2,400 
New Brunswick........ 679 1,220 1,700 2,400 3,300 
WUCBEC oui s cute eas 6 10,566 13,000 17,200 24,200 33,300 
Ontariong nc; Gees bees 8,790 19,100 25,500 33,200 43,500 
BAATILODAs Goi cones sos oc 1,363 2,200 2,900 3,900 5,100 
Saskatchewan.......... 996 2,400 3,400 4,800 6,500 
POE ey goiter ae ai 6's 1,491 3,300 4,900 7,200 10,500 
British Columbia....... 3,741 7,200 9,900 13,800 18,800 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 79 140 190 250 340 
Total Canada 28,933 55,040 74,140 99,580 132,880 


SourRCcE: 1966 DBS Electric Power Statistics. 


Estimated capacities for 1975 and later based on peak load estimates with allowances 
for reserve generation requirements. 
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TABLE 19 
ELECTRICITY DEMAND AND SUPPLY, CANADA 


(in GWH) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 

Fest ee COlI is oa ce he 55,765 101,525 138,808 185,515 247,819 
POCUS ISIC oes oo kes cs ole 88,234 146,259 189,874 246,021 318,581 

otal Net Uses... iis uae. 143,999 247,784 328,682 431,536 566,400 
IR DOEA Se diy wc ee etek Os 8 is 8 4,397 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
BMIDOR SiG hie Orci ewes os 3,218 --- —: a — 
Losses & Unaccounted....... 12,957 22,449 29,908 39,394 51,900 
Required Generation........ 158,135 Liked 359,590 471,930 619,300 
Net Generation — 

TRGUSUACS foe eect rs co 32,137 33,836 34,730 35,636 36,725 
PETS? fh ihasteees we Ss 27,966 28,706 29,206 29,726 30,286 
POLI Ab to eget wets oes AAT 5,130 5,524 5,910 6,439 

Net Generation — 

NIRS bees see ee ee oo 125,998 237,397 324,860 436,294 582,575 
LYE eS erie en nen oid ie 101,868 162,640 186,244 228,018 247,443 
MeL NAly Cees ae eres oe 24,130 74,757 138,616 208,276 535.452 

INDICIGAT ree eG. oa 161 17,150 38,150 89,040 198,750 
CHUN Sea eres cule 2,886 4,594 10,567 13,234 16,514 
Natural Gas........ 5,229 5,980 9,436 15,344 16,258 
COali Gaur iene 15,854 47,033 80,463 90,658 103,610 
Were LYanisletss icp os. aa si aero — — — — oo 
Fuel Use — Utilities 
Bituminous (M Tons).... 5,069 13,052 21,747 21,635 21,615 
Sub-bituminous (M Tons) 1,725 6,490 10,340 16,330 24,330 
Lignite (M Tons)........ 1,085 3,661 8,220 11,269 13,853 
Diesel fuel (MBbls)...... 939 1,130 1,436 1,681 2,436 
Light fuel (MBbls)...... 200 564 633 866 866 
Heavy fuel (MBbls)..... 4,845 6,753 17,452 22,107 21522 
Natural Gas (MMcf)..... 64,274 86,668 133,658 213,708 233,938 
Uranium (Tons U3Qg)... 3 343 763 1,981 3,975 


Source: DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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ELECTRICITY DEMAND AND SUPPLY, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Required Generation........ 


Net Generation — 
POGUSIT eS os es SE 
PRO telecast ale 


Net Generation — 
WOU ale eile Paes he eels ce be 
WSR es a aie tie se ee 


Fuel Use — Utilities 
Bituminous (M Tons)... . 
Sub-bituminous (M Tons) 
Lignite (M Tons)........ 
Diesel fuel (MBbls)...... 
Light fuel (MBbls)...... 
Heavy fuel (MBbls)..... 
Natural Gas (MMcf).... 
Uranium (Tons U3Q03)... 


TABLE 19 


(in GWH) 

1966 1975 
484 1,063 
2,238 5,447 
9722 6,510 
121 290 
2,843 6,800 
557 480 
477 400 
80 80 
2,367 20,320 
2107 18,918 
240 1,402 
240 1,402 
—81 —14,000 
81 14,000 
148 184 
414 2,400 


1980 


1,504 
7,496 
9,000 


1985 


2,039 
10,024 
12,063 


Source: DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 19 


ELECTRICITY DEMAND AND SUPPLY, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


(in GWH) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Resid toc COMM slew. «esis eee PAL 240 326 436 570 
Un Gtistetal ae «3 Chae sae wee 15 65 136 261 476 
WoOtal NEUWSe..2 soe ee 136 305 462 697 1,046 
| 2. ¢ 0.0 1 (Dea arg ne Re FES — — fa = pas 
TPADOTIS eas nee ew gaa nue — — aa il ood 
Losses & Unaccounted....... 20 45 68 103 154 
Required Generation........ 156 350 530 800 1,200 
Net Generation — _ 

ETVQUISUCIES «Juhi sis bs vie ee ee — — a mee: ee 
PAVOTO 26 seve ore ee bie eters — — — at ha 
MMONMals sea crcew Gee res — 2 — — oan 

Net Generation — 

WICUIIES! | eas eG eee 156 350 530 800 1,200 
PLY CEO cre seek and onan — ss pate nA, wed 
aR ave ca ets] LOS Ona me Peer 156 350 530 800 1,200 

Nuclears sec2 2s re — —_ am a tet 
Oils peewee pcos 156 350 530 800 1,200 
NaturalGas=: <.3 << — a a Re - 
COd rei a heer — ae ain mu pe 
INGt si ransters' ss 5 err diets wd seas — — es ay = 
Lransters sina: en oe — — reas oe as 
Transfers Out; ooo. ws $4 — a oa a ed 
Fuel Use — Utilities 
Bituminous (M Tons).... — =e a ee ae 
Sub-bituminous (M Tons) — — 8 as aoe 
Lignite (M. Tons).......<. — — a a _ 
Diesel fuel (MBbls)...... 1 1 1 1 1 
Light fuel (MBbls)...... — ke = ee coe 
Heavy fuel (MBbls)..... 372 640 970 1,470 2,200 


Natural Gas (MMcf) .... — ee — 
Uranium (Tons U3Qg)... _ — = = aa 


Source: DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 19 
ELECTRICITY DEMAND AND SUPPLY, NOVA SCOTIA 


(in GWH) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Resic tec COMM eecir.s Soe e ee 1,295 2,399 3,097 3,991 5,040 
INGUSUTIALA to sais oss oes 2] 2,013 2,666 3,483 4,685 
Total Net Uses oi tees 2,416 4,412 5,763 7,474 9,725 
SERDOUISe 7 ot cana te recs ce case - — — — — 
DUO See oe ot ig te oe een eo _- — — — — 
Losses & Unaccounted....... 267 488 637 826 1,075 
Required Generation........ 2,683 4,900 6,400 8,300 10,800 

Net Generation— 

WNGUSUIES 7 020k Cs ek fea 252 270 270 270 270 
PIYOLON es te vas tone 23 40 40 40 40 
MiNermalec cee. tke es 229 230 230 230 230 

Net Generation— 

Wtiitlese ac. eee es v's soa 2,620 4,084 6,130 8,030 10,530 
TLVOLO WT ete On class om 420 1,096 1,323 1,323 1,323 
MLIGEINAL? pies oie ic Gk ce Os 2,200 2,988 4,807 6,707 9,207 

INUCeal Ce arias ee — ooo a oe 3,300 
COL ae Bee ee oo Oa 428 1,024 1,024 1,024 1,024 
Natural Gas........ oo a oe -— — 
Coal eer ss, oot os eA 1,964 3,783 5,683 4,883 
INGtTTAUSICNSS. cos aes san rte — 189 546 — oo —_ 
Transters tne #7... 00 59 546 = — -—-- 
Transiers Out) oo... kek 248 — — — — 
Fuel Use—Utilities 
Bituminous (M Tons).... 881 727 1,402 2,100 1,810 
Sub-bituminous (M Tons) — — — — — 
Lignite (M Tons)....:... --- —~- — — — 
Diesel fuel (MBbls.)...... 28 28 28 28 28 
Light fuel (MBbls.)...... 6 12 24 24 24 
Heavy fuel (MBbls.)..... 831 1,175 1,175 1,175 475 
Natural Gas (MMcf).... — -= — a — 
Uranium (Tons U3Qg)... — — a —— 66 


Source: DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. I. 
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TABLE 19 
ELECTRICITY DEMAND AND SUPPLY, NEW BRUNSWICK 


(in GWH) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Residuce Cominr ae isn ..eiye 874 1,690 2,307 3,020 3,947 
TRiCHUSEPIAD css rn pets ise os, oe 2,149 3,654 5,040 6,904 9,412 
‘otal Net User i253 54.01 3,023 5,344 7,347 9,924 13,359 
EXpoOnisars sec sed nae eane 311 — — — — 
TOIL ca ooh anereeeie eee eee 11 —- — — — 
Losses & Unaccounted....... 145 256 353 476 641 
Required Generation........ 3,468 5,600 7,700 10,400 14,000 

Net Generation— 

ANCSEFIES on/e ai tncio wae 637 650 650 650 650 
RLVOLO MY da.ule buses ae 62 50 50 50 50 
Geral acs cake 575 600 600 600 600 

Net Generation— 

MEE Sio  ccice!a tala ms esl ohargne 2,583 3,526 6,050 9,750 13,350 
BIVOTO Fc s-uardat eex peed 1,127 2,576 PRES: 3,388 3,388 
PPOGIal so eect ee ae 1,456 950 3,318 6,362 9,962 

INDCIGAE Wisc 8 nso ca — oo — — 3,300 

Oil jira vacua bk 872 400 2,768 5,812 6,112 

Natural Gas........ — — -— —_ — 

Coals cere hae de 584 550 550 550 550 

INe€t-T ransterse nae eed 248 1,424 1,000 oo — 

SE VANISlGtS Tien ate es ol 307 1,970 1,000 — — 

aransters Outs a) 4061s 59 546 — oo a 
Fuel Use—Utilities 

Bituminous (M Tons).... 324 305 305 305 305 

Sub-bituminous (M Tons) — — — — — 

Lignite (M Tons) 3.0 ss. — — — — — 

Diesel fuel (MBbls.)...... i 17 17 iy 17 

Light fuel (MBbls.)...... 12 24 24 24 24 

Heavy fuel (MBbls.)..... 1,686 717 5,050 10,630 11,190 

Natural Gas (MMcf).... —— — -— _- — 

Uranium (Tons U3Qs3)... — — — _ 66 


Source: DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. IT. 
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TABLE 19 


ELECTRICITY DEMAND AND SUPPLY, QUEBEC 


(in GWH) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Resigr ee COMING s ses be os 6. ee 15,765 28,402 38,907 51,943 69,743 
DSAUSTCIAT Scene ak vies dee 36,560 53,887 66,497 82,124 101,308 
MORAL INCL USC es sis coe 52,325 82,289 105,404 134,067 171,051 
PE RPIUGGE Sorts vA ae vin eee 3) Rl 26 — — — — 
PYRO TES 0 th ocd he st stad 6 ee 4 1 — = ae ee 
Losses & Unaccounted....... 4,268 6,711 8,596 10,933 13,949 
Required Generation........ 56,618 89,000 114,000 145,000 185,000 

Net Generation— 

ATMISUNCS ccc os ced ol he 17,082 17,000 17,009 17,000 17,000 
PIC GIO. ot OE a he ty 16,700 16,700 16,700 16,700 16,700 
AR tg 00 | Me ae SS 382 300 300 300 300 

Net Generation— 

MOOS c 5 a0 See es os PES 45,660 65,071 70,361 98,490 138,490 
RIV OO ce ie ess es walle 45,500 63,026 68,316 90,216 90,216 
aerials . 495 eure. ao ee 160 2,045 2,045 8,274 48,274 

ENRICO Sia s os sas a 1,750 1,750 7,000 43,750 
OU Gee shes a bcm ots 160 295 295 1,274 4,524 
Natural AGES cca eee — — a — —_ 
Se a eee A a — — — — 
DSi ranslers, Oe Pe is.ca set —6,124 6,929 26,639 29,510 29,510 
‘Wransrers Inte... 5.584 172 14,000 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Teansfers Ont... 2.244053 6,296 7,071 3,361 490 490 
Fuel Use—Utilities 
Bituminous (M Tons).... os — — - —- 
Sub-bituminous (M Tons) _ — a —_ — 
Lignite (M Tons)........ — — — — — 
Diesel fuel (MBbls.)...... 65 65 65 65 65 
Light fuel (MBbls.)...... 35 67 67 300 300 
Heavy fuel (MBbls.)..... 273 482 482 2,340 8,300 
Natural Gas (MMcf).... —: — — — — 
Uranium (Tons U30s3)... - 35 35 140 875 
Source: DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 19 
ELECTRICITY DEMAND AND SUPPLY, ONTARIO 


(in GWH) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Reside S-COmM oeste ede 23,053 42,162 58,226 77,916 104,421 
TNGUISETIAIG. &.,00 Sore ee ieee te 25,479 40,794 52,683 67,258 85,838 
protaliNet Wsex sia a o-feee 48,532 82,956 110,909 145,174 190,259 
PENCE hots ca vicign ce cae 9s Se 3,247 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
DEVI GOELS Ne. ty ot Aes Uae tonne 2,339 — — — — 
Losses & Unaccounted....... 3292: 9,044 12,091 15,826 20,741 
Required Generation........ 4732 93,000 124,000 162,000 212,000 

Net Generation— 

THOUSURICS =, | tetG hc we sate 2,726 2,800 2,800 2,800 2,800 
PEMCLEO cece ERG tanita, sl vaio. ee 1,615 1,600 1,600 1,600 1,600 
PONIOE RIAL eRe 5 0.sin rere em Litt 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 

Net Generation— 

UIGES:.,, cc eae snes ae 45,857 83,699 118,839 158,710 208,710 
EI CEG s . oe tee Pcie 5 oe eke 35,384 35,760 35,760 35,760 35,760 
BERNAL, us eid faa ee 10,473 47,939 83,079 122,950 172,950 

INUCleAR te, 020.5 set 161 15,400 36,400 78,400 141,400 
Oi) tte Seo ob 62 88 88 88 88 
Natural’Gascon..s sas 34 34 34 34 34 
Od tea a eee + aot 10,216 324A 46,557 44,428 31,428 
Netiransters. opts 6a 6,149 6,501 2,361 490 490 
ransters: liven os 325k 6.272 6,501 2,361 490 490 
iransiers: Oule.cs cs sae $23 oo — a = 
Fuel Use—Utilities 
Bituminous (M Tons).... 3,858 12,020 17,260 16,450 11,640 
-Sub-bituminous (M Tons) — — a = -- 
Lignite (Ms Lons):. «G5... — — — —- — 
Diesel fuel (MBbls.)...... 105 105 105 105 105 
Light fuel (MBbls.)...... 84 411 457 457 457 
Heavy fuel (MBbls.)..... — — — —- — 
Natural Gas (MMcf).... 333 333 333 333 333 
Uranium (Tons U3Qx)... 3 308 728 1,568 2,828 


Source: DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 19 


ELECTRICITY DEMAND AND 


Residsicc Comite. 2: 2 252.544 
Padusttialt ee adan 28528 


EONS 2 i or Pe as aoe hae 
TMMPONS sce cel ce et ne Ge 8% 
Losses & Unaccounted....... 


Required Generation........ 


Net Generation— 
DmOusivies: | crete 62 Pees 
BUYOTO™ tn 7 tte occ oe Ee 


Net Generation— 
UATNUIES Tr ee Pn ae es be 
PIVATOs oP earn ee Sea 


Fuel Use—Utilities 
Bituminous (M Tons)... . 
Sub-bituminous (M Tons) 
Lignite (M Tons)........ 
Diesel fuel (MBbls.)...... 
Light fuel (MBbls.)...... 
Heavy fuel (MBbls.)..... 
Natural Gas (MMcf).... 
Uranium (Tons U3Og)... 


(in GWH) 


1975 


D,551 
4,179 
9,710 


Source: DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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SUPPLY, MANITOBA 


1980 1985 
7,180 9,267 
5,617 Ts09 


79 79 

60 60 

19 19 
13,281 17,681 
11,166 15,966 
2,419 1,715 
ay 52 

9 3 
2,054 1,654 
640 640 
640 640 
2,054 1,654 
140 140 

23 23 

175 175 
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TABLE 19 
ELECTRICITY DEMAND AND SUPPLY, SASKATCHEWAN 


(in GWH) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Resid i COMUT. Bi. Gente ese nce 2,026 3,376 4,320 5,530 7,064 
PCUSERIAL AS cic be emo whens 1,075 4,217 6,600 9,826 13,400 
Ota INGt Wise. Riven ck os 3,101 7,593 10,920 15,356 20,464 
PS DOttG rk ek be edt aleve’ —— —_ — — —- 
RETIN EG chat iv Ste ech needa 1 — — — — 
Losses & Unaccounted....... 534 1,307 1,880 2,644 3,536 
Required Generation........ 3,634 8,900 12,800 18,000 24,000 

Net Generation— 

BSCISECIES . J baht sidorctonceneee 190 Zeit Peal 277 306 
PEVOLO 24 cntk cose kee 81 80 80 80 80 
EerM AL, +a sess bee 109 147 wal 197 226 

Net Generation— 

CHARIS 5.8 o COR Roch uate 2 S752 9,313 13,189 18,363 24,334 
ERVOEO fc ica tetate ices tua.0or 1,605 2,600 2,600 2,600 2,600 
Ghernial s,.aeeecerae cee aces 2,147 6,713 10,589 15,763 21,734 

INUCIEAK Ec uin deat Ot — — — — — 

OUTS Cee itiec.~ sv Satenae 140 140 140 140 140 

Natural Gas........ 841 1,200 1,200 1,200 1,200 

Coal ctitwersos sesor 1,166 5,373 9,249 14,423 20,394 

INGLTMOANSECIS wee alae ney — 308 —640 —640 — 640 — 640 

cratis fers Ties oss. oes 306 — — — — 

ransters Oatieu os. 540% 614 640 640 640 640 
Fuel Use—Utilities 

Bituminous (M Tons).... — — — — — 

' Sub-bituminous (M Tons) 232 1,380 2,370 3,700 3230 
Lignite (M Tons)........ 998 3,582 6,166 9,615 13,599 
Diesel fuel (MBbls.)...... WP 12 12 12 i2 
Light fuel (MBbls.)...... -— — — — — 
Heavy fuel (MBbls.)..... 330 330 330 330 330 
Natural Gas (MMcf).... 12,829 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 


Uranium (Tons U3QOg3)... — as = a a 


Source: DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. I. 
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TABLE 19 


ELECTRICITY DEMAND AND SUPPLY, ALBERTA 


Required Generation......... 
Net Generation— 


Net Generation— 
tae ec SORE 6 eu.0 othe 
(SWIC ce aS ee 


Fuel Use—Utilities 
Bituminous (M Tons).... 
Sub-bituminous (M Tons) 
Lignite (M Tons)........ 
Diesel fuel (MBbls.)...... 
Light fuel (MBbls.)...... 
Heavy fuel (MBbls.)..... 
Natural Gas (MMcf).... 
Uranium (Tons U3Qx3)... 


1966 


3,343 
2,219 
5,562 


30,060 


Source: DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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(in GWH) 
1975 1980 1985 1990 
6,146 8,541 11,764 15,876 
6,142 9,529 14,799 22,984 
12,288 18,070 26,563 38,860 
1,312 1,930 2,837 4,140 
13,600 20,000 29,400 43,000 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
12,600 19,000 28,400 42,000 
1,880 1,880 1,880 1,880 
10,720 17,770 26,520 40,120 
210 330 560 830 
3,860 6,020 9,540 14,420 
6,650 10,770 16,420 24,870 
5,110 7,970 12,630 19,100 
54 54 54 54 
38 38 38 38 
321 540 962 1,460 
55,200 86,000 136,200 206,000 
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TABLE 19 
ELECTRICITY DEMAND AND SUPPLY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


(in GWH) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Resid. Comm)... coarse acon 5,225 10,300 14,099 19,241 26,125 
VHGUStriale eat. 2 he a nein oe 14,736 25,550 33,196 43,188 56,168 
otal NetsUsecoy os axon 19,961 35,850 47,295 62,429 82,295 
EX DOLES Fe tases Sea's od Hoge ene 813 — — — — 
TMPORS 2h be t0 eas oe es 865 — — — — 
Losses & Unaccounted....... 1,141 2,050 2,705 cred 4,707 
Required Generation......... 21,050 37,900 50,000 66,000 87,000 

Net Generation— 

TAGUSUTICS . Vinee we ca een 10,155 11,270 12,140 13,020 14,080 
FIV GEO ce a le carte cree 8,902 9,730 10,230 10,750 11,310 
CENA lis ADEA tess dace a 1,253 1,540 1,910 2,270 2,770 

Net Generation— 

WOES che ele eee oes 10,901 26,630 37,860 52,980 72,920 
PUY OO se 6.1 sees cutie fence oe 8,079 25,220 27,099 35,167 43,682 
SWMORNTANG =o Sasso seas. sa te 2,822 1,410 10,761 17,813 29,238 

INUCIEAR Sie ais sass — — cos 3,640 7,000 
OE Oia ae wee 648 333 1,088 Z,ub2 412 
Natural Gas........ 2,174 877 ZS 4,561 595 
Goal. aso ae < Zee a + 7,500 7,500 22st 
Netibransters 28.52 e css —6 —- — a — 
ranSiersell eqs roe ce oe — — —- = —— 
Gyanstérs OU. ee. a 6 — -— — — 
Fuel Use—Utilities 
Bituminous (M Tons).... — — 2,780 2,780 7,860 
Sub-bituminous (M Tons) — a — — — 
ignite (IM Vons). we ec a a oo —- — 
Diesel fuel (MBbls.)...... 317 320 320 320 320 
Light fuel (MBbls.)...... 7 — — — — 
Heavy fuel (MBbls.)..... 831 688 1,705 3,500 467 
Natural Gas (MMcf).... 20,877 10,960 27,150 57,000 7,430 
Uranium (Tons U3Qs)... — — — 73 140 


Source: DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 19 


ELECTRICITY DEMAND AND SUPPLY, YUKON AND N.W.T. 
(in GWH) 

1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
ReskivaGomm..: oe5< e560) vs 116 216 301 418 583 
TROUGH OUR oe od bs 186 311 414 551 738 
MOtaINet USET Sobre acs. & 302 527 715 969 1521 
‘bd 8267 GA aes LN Gi ea — — == —_ ale 
RHAOOUC Steet aes Lie kes Aw — — ae mee oat 
Losses & Unaccounted....... 19 33 45 61 79 
Required Generation......... 321 560 760 1,030 1,400 

Net Generation— 

TIRCIS TGS ne, nese ss Sars 60 60 60 60 60 
MIVOROL a ee ee ree 46 46 46 46 46 
3 ele Yol hg 12) eee ae 14 14 14 14 14 

Net Generation— 

AUT tetes oeciite beg rete ois ook s 261 500 700 970 1,340 
PAVOROUI ee ek tee ore ree ¢ 224 400 450 600 600 
Mera as fee sinters «fs 37 100 250 370 740 

INGClear bf ocick dias — - none ane oie 
SAO et he a 37 100 250 370 740 
Natural Gases... — — — —— a 
Calon hives he ee ove _ = ae ca oes 
INCH INST OES hiss sunset ie alt’ — — — ee =e 
ETANSICES UN ok ce oi sets — a a cart 
SP RAMSICT SOUL Gee. 5 ise ew recs — — — — Lah 
Fuel Use—Utilities 
Bituminous (M Tons).... —- — —_ a — 
Sub-bituminous (M Tons) — — — — — 
Lignite (M Tons)........ — — — — —- 
Diesel fuel (MBbls.)...... 52 204 510 Gis) 1,510 
Light fuel (MBbls.)...... — — — — — 
Heavy fuel (MBbls.)..... 8 — — a= = 
Natural Gas (MMcf).... — — — — a 
Uranium (Tons U3Og)... — — — a — 
Source: DBS Electric Power Statistics, Vol. II. 
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TABLE 20 
COAL AND COKE DEMAND AND SUPPLY, CANADA 


(in M Tons) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Residential & 

Commercial. i 2a ses. 2,704 1,038 451 176 — 
THausiriall 5s hae wee 14,073 {ks 8 Whe 13,605 14,195 14,855 
TYANSDOLG. Gs ie detacacs 622 180 80 — — 
Electric: Uiilities: 20:4... 7,879 23,203 40,307 49,234 59,798 
Losses & Unaccounted. . TA — — — — 

Domestic Demand.. 25,999 37,596 54,443 63,605 74,653 
EX DOM Stair hee scue stot 1,315 11,400 13,900 17,000 20,500 
AENOOL Ses. ead ales we 16,884 22,398 28,154 28,175 23,874 
Required Production.... 10,430 26,598 40,189 52,430 71,279 
PLOOUCHOI aes dea sa eee 11,392 26,598 40,189 52,430 71,279 
Bituminous........ 6,726 15,620 21,010 24,240 32,485 
Sub-bituminous 2,588 6,963 10,683 16,675 24,715 
DPI od races eases 2,078 4,015 8,496 i Sis 14,079 
WEADSICLS a vias co oie a —- — — — — 
Bituminous........ — — — — — 
Sub-bituminous.... — a ae as He 
Ligniter eases es a — — — — 
Inventory Change...... 962 — — — — 


Source: DBS, Energy Statistics Section. 
DBS, The Coal Mining Industry. 
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TABLE 20 
COAL AND COKE DEMAND AND SUPPLY, NEWFOUNDLAND 


(in M Tons) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Residential & 

Commercial... sis... . 53 mee aks ee ong 
PAGUSGIAL sy 0 sie e's — ee pi ox ea 
MR AMESISOT LS ats axslort asa: 1 — — nen wr 
Electric Utilities........ — wa oon ee a 
Losses & Unaccounted. . 14 ee aoe er a 

Domestic Demand. . 68 = om Phen se 
ERDORESi tees ewereeenie « — mae a ae ar 
MEOE SG oe iair ol aot 8 10 an man ae tole 
Required Production... . 58 4 ees ue oan 
Production. |....<.cksa8.. « — ze es we wie) 

Bituminous........ — = Oe, Bs wal 

Sub-bituminous.... — a me ead apt 

PNG oa 6:3 Lea a ae wit ee ae 
Net Transfers:......... 47 rete =e ae ow 

Bituminous........ 47 — pe: is wo 

Sub-bituminous.... a eis vl Bein cas 

aie oie a ee — a on oe a 
Inventory Change...... —11 — a she = 


Source: DBS, Energy Statistics Section. 
DBS, The Coal Mining Industry. 
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TABLE 20 
COAL AND COKE DEMAND AND SUPPLY, MARITIME PROVINCES 


(in M Tons) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Residential & 

Comimercial «0.28 is 445 168 St -— — 
Industriales oa. 08s +s 1,189 880 880 880 880 
MU TARSOOLC tr sis.cea entre 3 20 — — — — 
Electric Utilities......... 1,205 1,032 1,707 2,405 24155 
Losses & Unaccounted.. 47 = _- — ~ 

Domestic Demand.. 2,906 2,080 2,618 RA. p) 2,995 
BRDOLiss coin pacaue eer 153 —~ — — — 
TIMNDOLS nts ations 503 a — — — 
Required Production.... 2,556 2,080 2,618 3,285 2,995 
Production eae. .w eek... 4,753 3,500 3,500 3,500 2,995 

Bituminous........ 4,753 3,500 3,500 3,500 2,995 

Nova Scotia....... 3,855 3,000 3,000 3,000 2,690 

New Brunswick 898 500 500 500 305 
INGE ransicrsse sce — 2,193 — 1,420 — 882 —215 — 

Bituminous........ — 2,193 — 1,420 — 882 —215 _ 

Sub-bituminous — — — — — 

PIGOILE ye ay tn eee — — oa — oo 
Inventory Change...... 4 i a a — 


Source: DBS, Energy Statistics Section. 
DBS, The Coal Mining Industry. 
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COAL AND COKE DEMAND AND SUPPLY, QUEBEC 


TABLE 20 


(in M Tons) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Residential & 

Commercials: 2.4.43 22 42 — _— gia 
TOGUStIALS i .'c 2a tears s 2,045 1,590 1,340 1,090 840 
WANSIOLU CL Solis « Ceres 44 = = bee Ras 
Electric Utilities........ = aie oe ae ae 
Losses & Unaccounted.. —212 — ae eo ae 

Domestic Demand 2,149 1,632 1,340 1,090 840 
PEZDOUG Ee casos eso alesis — —_ ae eo ps 
AOI s aes ois Sakic Os 981 900 900 875 840 
Required Production... 1,168 732 440 215 — 
Production... «4 s..¢2..i. — so =e em on 

Bituminous........ = se ae <a gee 

Sub-bituminous... — = ae ae Bu 

TOC e es. oe es — — oe = me) 
Net UraAnsiers: sso. 3.5% 1,187 732 440 215 — 

Bituminous........ 1,187 732 440 215 — 

Sub-bitumunous. .. “ee a aes oe pe! 

ie (an COP ene ee — = at wkd sat 
Inventory Change...... 19 — — — == 
Source: DBS, Energy Statistics Section. 
DBS, The Coal Mining Industry. 
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TABLE 20 
COAL AND COKE DEMAND AND SUPPLY, ONTARIO 


(in M Tons) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Residential & 

Ominer cial. 2untn ass 991 592 382 176 — 
fndustials .<2..d24080¢ 10,026 9,620 10,200 10,900 11,620 
LEADSPULE Sa ces Soares 424 180 80 a = 
Electric Utilities........ 3,858 12,020 17,260 16,450 11,640 
Losses & Unaccounted.. 353 — — — — 

Domestic Demand 15,652 22,412 27,922 27,526 23,260 
PRDOMSI GD we cicaine bens 1 — = a —- 
PMIPORIGa ete e.c reek 15377 21,498 27,254 27,300 23,034 
Required Production.... 276 914 668 226 226 
PIOAUEHOR - ick.c cae Saas — — — — — 

Bituminous........ — — — — — 

Sub-bituminous.... aa — a — — 

LsigMite sakes ee sok — — — — — 
Wet TFansiérs sda: ws 1,235 914 668 226 226 

Bituminous........ 1,005 688 442 — — 

Sub-bituminous. . 4 — — — a 

DPAGOIEs cist are 226 226 226 226 226 
Inventory Change...... 959 a _ os — 


Source: DBS, Energy Statistics Section. 
DBS, The Coal Mining Industry. 
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COAL AND COKE DEMAND AND SUPPLY, MANITOBA 


TABLE 20 


(in M Tons) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 
Residential & 

Commercials; shies xs 217 38 — — 
TOGUSEPIALS Sis 3 estan sas 367 290 250 220 
TEAUSDOERS cain aoa 118 — — — 
EBlécirie Utilities: 24.61. 87 79 2,054 1,654 
Losses & Unaccounted. . —12 — — — 

Domestic Demand 777 407 2,304 1,874 
PXDOCS ak aks al ey 05 — — — — 
DI esos Gas Fi ieedea' es 6 — — a 
Required Production... 771 407 2,304 1,874 
Productions. oss 2.3% {4% — a as sak. 

Bituminous........ — — — = 

Sub-bituminous.... — — — == 

MAINO cic kes 69s — — _— — 
Neier ransters ss dc8as « « 769 407 2,304 1,874 

Bituminous........ 139 100 100 100 

Sub-bituminous. . 114 100 100 100 

RACE Sc hes v8 516 207 2,104 1,674 
Inventory Change...... 2 — — — 


1990 


Source: DBS, Energy Statistics Section. 
DBS, The Coal Mining Industry. 
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TABLE 20 
COAL AND COKE DEMAND AND SUPPLY, SASKATCHEWAN 


(in M Tons) 
1966 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Residential & 

Commercials 320 cs. 123 53 15 — — 
Prndusteials . 3034.24 450 b< 27. 65 65 65 65 
WEATISDOLE foc, 08 oe vas oe 10 = — — _ 
Electric Utilities........ 1,230 4,962 8,536 ISS ES 18,829 
Losses & Unaccounted. . 219 — — — — 

Domestic Demand 1,709 5,080 8,616 13,380 18,894 
PDOMS G2 oes See es f a — oe _ 
EDIPORS i caccies Cees 2 - - — — 
Required Production.... 1,708 5,080 8,616 13,380 18,894 
PIOGUCHOM, Mads hee ss 2,078 4,015 8,496 11,515 14,079 

Bituminous........ — — — — — 

Sub-bituminous... — — — — — 

Pignite tos 33st 2s 2,078 4,015 8,496 LESS 14,079 
INGETETANSIETS. os certs —365 1,065 120 1,865 4,815 

Bituminous........ — — — — — 

Sub-bituminous... 377 1,498 2,450 3,765 5,295 

PIQIHEe #4 es oe 2 —742 — 433 —2,330 — 1,900 —480 
Inventory Change...... 5 _ - a 


Source: DBS, Energy Statistics Section. 
DBS, The Coal Mining Industry. 
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COAL AND COKE DEMAND AND SUPPLY, ALBERTA 


Residential & 
Commercial. ..'...... 
AGORA nS Ae x 
A TANSDORG cethe chee e-s. 
Electric Utilities........ 
Losses & Unaccounted. . 
Domestic Demand 


BXDOECS te sc tetePatels s 
TINIDOLIS 5. sie chs sie ss 


Required Production.... 


ProduchOon...> «cee ae s 
Bituminous........ 
Sub-bituminous.... 
“Te ToT COR Se ep nar 


Net#Transfeérs. 2005.4 «. 
Bituminous........ 
Sub-bituminous.... 


1966 


483 
50 

Z 
1,499 
8 
2,042 


TABLE 20 
(in M Tons) 


1975 


145 
210 


5,110 


5,465 


Source: DBS, Energy Statistics Section. 
DBS, The Coal Mining Industry. 
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1980 


1985 


280 
12,630 


12,910 


1990 


73 


TABLE 20 


COAL AND COKE DEMAND AND SUPPLY, BRITISH COLUMBIA & YUKON 


Residential & 

Conimier cial: 224 v6.0. 
DGGE igen: ea ae ss 
PEIN DO toca Gales va 4 a8 
Electric Utilities........ 
Losses & Unaccounted.. 

Domestic Demand 


PADOMR dae giclee xo oe ous 
PMDONSs ant esa Sak oem 


Required Production.... 


Sub-bituminous.... 
WORN Ges da ey acs 


1966 


120 
269 


(in M Tons) 

1975 1980 1985 1990 
520 630 760 930 
— 2,780 2,780 7,860 
520 3,410 3,540 8,790 

11,400 13,900 17,000 20,500 
11,920 17,310 20,540 29,290 

7,520 12,410 14,540 21,790 

7,520 12,410 14,540 21,790 

4,400 4,900 6,000 7,500 

4,400 4,900 6,000 7,500 


Source: DBS, Energy Statistics Section. 
DBS, The Coal Mining Industry. 
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ENERGY SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN CANADA 


TABLE 21 


PRIMARY ENERGY REQUIREMENTS 
(in Btu 1012) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 
Petroleum Fuels........ 2,331 3,137 3,764 4,454 
INQtOTaL GAS ss sees 828 1,497 1,904 2,411 
Coal and-Coke..... 6.56% 636 886 1,246 1,406 
Hydro—Electricity*.... 1,288 1,918 2,161 2,587 
PMCIORE © vyace eG 0 8's 4 ne dg 183 406 948 
Pe Olale aio erica 5,083 7,621 9,481 11,806 


*Input equivalent of 10,000 Btu’s per kwh. 
**Less than 0.5 Btu 1012. 
Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 


TABLE 22 


PRIMARY ENERGY REQUIREMENTS 
(in Percentages) 


1966 1975 1980 1985 

Petroleum Fuels........ 45.9 41.2 39.7 S107 
Natural Gasiin. ....').. 16.3 19.6 20.1 20.4 
Coaland Coke... i... 12.5 11.6 13.1 11.9 
Hydro—Electricity..... 25.5 Le TOE A 22.8 21.9 
PULICIOAE le 5 4s. see — 24 4.3 8.1 
OURAN ies Apes cove 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: NEB Staff Estimate. 
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1990 


5,299 
2,943 
1,606 
2,788 
PW 


14,753 
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